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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook ... 


TEXTILE MARKETS encouraged by better in- 
quiry and clearing up of some uncertainties; actual 
results may be scant till after Jan. 1... .. Cotton 
gray goods make increased turnover at price reduc- 
tions ; more spring interest in woolens; holiday reorder 
spurt in hosiery; expect underwear to remain firm; 
outerwear confident; weavers curtail on high-priced 
silks as raw material sags. 


Puts It Up to Business ... 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s conference with utility 
leaders Monday of this week represented the last of 
the series of formal conferences he arranged for con- 
sideration of present economic situation. ... . The 
President’s well-known desire to have business and in- 
dustry carry out their own programs is reflected in his 
suggestion that Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
create an executive committee representing the indus- 
trial group and the various trade associations. . . . . To 
effect this, a meeting of between 150 and 250 business 
leaders has been called by the Chamber of Commerce to 
take place in Washington, Dec. 5. 


The Rumor Industry .. . 


THOSE WHO heard reports of men jumping off 

‘he tops of buildings in New York “every hour on the 
hour” during the Wall Street crash, may wonder how 
such rumors start... .. We don’t know the answer, 
hut here’s another interesting example: Julius H. 
Sarnes, when he took the train for Washington to at- 
tend the President’s industrial conference, heard that 
\. H. Macy & Co. had laid off 1,600 employees. Percy 
trauss, of that firm, told Mr. Barnes at the conference 

‘hat last week they laid off 28 and added 200 employees. 


Tariff... 


WHEN THE SENATE raised the duty on cloth- 
ig wool, restoring to the bill the 34c. per lb. duty 
lopted by the House and supplanted by the Senate 
inance Committee with the rate of 3lc., members of 
ngress were able to say to their farm constituents 

‘iat, before quitting, practically all agricultural tariff 
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duties had been acted upon—and in most part raised. 
.... Then the Senate quit and the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the 71st Congress was adjourned sine die. . . . . 
Thus, as a situation of truce stands, first line trenches 
are occupied mainly by farm forces in what evolved into 
the clearest cut jointure of legislative conflict between 
industralism and agriculture that has occurred in this 
country since pre-Civil War days. 


Textiles at Dec. 5 Conference .. . 


THE TEXTILE industry will be well represented 
at the conference to be held at the U. S. Chamber of 
Conimerce, Washington, Thursday, Dec. 5, at the sug- 
gestion of President Hoover. ... . Following are the 
organizations which have been invited to participate and 
the individuals who, it is understood, will represent 
them: The Cotton-Textile Institute, Walker D. Hines, 
chairman of the board; National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Lincoln Baylies, president, Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, S. R. 
Glassford, president; The Wool Institute, A. D. 
Whiteside, president; National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Franklin W. Hobbs, president; Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, John Nash McCullaugh, managing director ; 
Silk Association of America, representative not yet 
announced. 


Cotton Cooperatives to Meet... 


REPRESENTATIVES OF the state cooperative 
cotton growers association which are members of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange will meet with 
members of the Federal Farm Board in Memphis, 
Tenn., Dec. 10 and 11 to discuss plans for the future 
of cooperative marketing of cotton. 


Lobby Probe Ends in Barking .. . 


SPECIAL SESSION probing by the Senate Lobby 
Investigating Committee closed in a barking match. 
Three members of the committee barked, in turn, for 
three hours and a half at New York banks, symbolized 
for them by Fred I. Kent, a director of the Bankers 
Trust Co., a witness hailed before the board of inquiry 
because of remarks in a speech that the course of the 
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Senate as to the taritt had had something to do with 
bringing on the stock market crash. The barking 
at Mr. Kent was to the effect that banks brought on the 
crash by pouring money into brokers’ loan channels. 
When allowed to do so. Mr. Kent barked back in de- 
fense of his thesis that the Senate, in “failing to func- 
tion,’ had produced a “psychological” state of uncer- 
tainty which helped to frighten from the market those 
persons who were buying securities on the basis of 
future earnings, environed by continuance of expanding 
national prosperity. One record was established 
in this particular session: “lobbying’’ was not mentioned. 


Printed Cotton Goods .. . 


VOLUME OF cotton cloth printed during Octo- 
ber probably set a new record for the month, it was 
announced following a meeting last week of the New 
Uses Committee at The Cotton-Textile Institute of- 
fices. . . . . Reports presented to the committee show 
that the volume of cotton goods printed during October 
was 7% greater than in October, 1928 and 27% greater 
than in October, 1927. The total amount ef cotton 
cloth printed during the first ten months of 1929 was 
21% larger than in the corresponding period last year. 

It was explained that these increases reflect the 
exceptional demand for styled cotton during the year 
and also indicate the continuing nature of this interest 
in fabrics for next season already evident in current 


operation of cutters and apparel manufacturers. 






Institute Gains Ten Members .. . 


TEN COTTON mills, with a total of 312,080 
spindles, not heretofore associated with The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, have just become members of that 
organization. These mills are: Cross Cotton Mills Co., 
Marion, N. C.; Denison (Tex.) Cotton Mill Co.; East- 
man (Ga.) Cotton Mills; Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. C.; Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co.; Hannah 
Pickett Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C.; Royall Cotton 
Mills, Wake Forest, N. C.; Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 
S. C.; Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; Wilson 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. In addition to these 
members, 15 mills with 568,146 spindles have renewed 
their membership since the annual meeting of members 
on Oct. 16, making a total of 17,097,191 spindles in the 
Institute’s membership. 








Strikers Want to Return .. . 








ONE HUNDRED and fifty-six of the 202 em- 
ployees of the Leaksville Woolen Mills branch, near 
Charlotte, N. C., have submitted a written statement to 
the management—and have given copies to the news- 
papers—stating that they want to go back to work. 

The strike was called at that plant Nov. 4 by the 
N: tional Textile Workers Union and the mill made no 
attempt to operate following the walk-out. 
Statement of these 156 employees says that there were 
only 146 operatives in the strike and that the others 
had no sympathy with it; that the mill had cut working 
hours from 60 to 48 per week with the same pay and 
that they were satisfied with conditions; that, since the 
strike, the company has been paying loyal employees 
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50% of their regular wages and furnishing them fre 
rent, water, light and fuel. “Most of us hay 

bank accounts,” the statement continues, “and with on 

or two exceptions every family owns an automobile, an: 
some families have as many as three.” 


W ell, That’s Settled ... 


Any Texas farmer who wants to go “upoi 
the premises of another to remove laborers or tenants 
between sunset and sunrise,” may do so, so far as the 
Court of Criminal Appeals of that state cares. 

That court has declared unconstitutional the law passed 
by the last legislation, prohibiting such “going upon,” 
the law having been passed at the instance of many 
cotton farmers in order to keep their help from being 
hired by other farmers, especially at cotton picking time. 


Men’s Wear Suiting Styles .. . 


STARTING WITH the premise that there is too 
much loose talk in the men’s apparel industry about 
what is, or what is not, in fashion, The Wool Institute 
is supplying to manufacturers and selling agents of 
wool goods and to retailers and manufacturers of men’s 
clothing, analyses of men’s wear suiting orders showing 
percentages of patterns and colors. No attempt 
is made to peer into the future ; only specified orders for 
suitings are analyzed, but it is obvious that cloth now on 
order will appear a few months later in men’s suits and 
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“The Earth”—A fabric design by Miss Clairenval 
for Tassinari & Chatel of Paris. Egyptian green 
leaves and gold tortoises on a taupe gray ground 
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“Fire”—Another creation of Miss Clairenval in a 
series “Air,” “Water,” “Fire” and “Earth.” Flames 
of vermillion and swirls of gold on mulberry 


will then be sold by retailers to men in every section of 
the country. . . The latest bulletin, showing com- 
parisons monthly from April to October of this year 
inclusive, indicates in fancy worsteds a steady decline in 
demand for stripes with a proportionate increase in call 
for plaids; while in fancy woolens plain and small 
weaves have advanced in popularity at the expense of 
stripes. . . The color analysis shows gray maintain- 
ing its position in both fancy worsteds and fancy wool- 
ens, while brown and tan have held their own in the 
worsted group and increased slightly in woolens. 


Did You Know? .. . 


THAT AMERICAN producers of mercerized 

yarns are making their 1930 sales plans along more 
comprehensive lines than ever before? They look upon 
the present style tendency toward longer skirts as a 
tavorable omen, believing that if longer skirts are worn, 
there will be an excellent opportunity for them to bring 
hack a mercerized top on full-fashioned hosiery. 
“hey will not try to “sell” the idea of a long mercerized 
top, silk boot, stocking again, but will confine efforts to 
bringing back a short mercerized top, not longer than 
tour inches. , 


Central Wool Sales Agency .. . 


WooL AND mohair cooperatives of the United 
“tates have organized their own central sales agency to 
known as the National Wool Marketing Association 
th capital of $1,000,000. . . . . Articles of incorpora- 
'n were adopted recently at San Angelo, Texas, by the 
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organization committee of 15 appointed at a meeting of 
representatives of the wool and mohair cooperatives 
with the Federal Farm Board in Chicago last month. 
.... This is the second central commodity sales 
agency to be set up under the guidance of the Federal 
Farm Board, the first being the Farmers National 
Grain Corp. 


Cotton Spinning Activity .. . 


BASED ON AN activity of 8.88 hours per day, 
the average number of cotton spindles operated during 
October was 37,903,186 or at 108.7% of capacity on a 
single shift basis, comparing with 104% for September, 
97.7% for August, 100.3% for July, 104.8% for June, 
110.9% for May, and 103.5% for October, 1928. 

On Oct. 31, 1929, 34,856,382 spindles were in place in 
the United States, of which 30,134,716 were operated 
at some time during the month. . . Active spindle 
hours for October totalled 9,003,522,885, of which 
6,250,164,035 were accounted for in the cotton growing 
states, 2,460,211,596 in New England states and 
293,147,254 in all other states. 


Chemical Engineers Meeting ... 


THe AMERICAN Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers will convene in Asheville, N. C., Dec. 2, for a 
three-day session, the two principal subjects for discus- 
sion being “The Pulp and Paper Industry” and “The 
Textile Industry.” . . . . Alfred H. White, head of the 
chemical engineering department of the University of 
Michigan, is president, and Dr. H. C. Parmelee, edi- 
torial director of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., is 
secretary of the organization. 


The Textile Trend... 


Cotton TextTiteE Markets: More orders 
placed, and sellers are encouraged by increased amount 
of inquiry. Colored goods selling is steady due to 
accumulation of small orders. Export accounting for 
large share of total. Gray goods move with prices 
lower on print cloths. 

Woot TextTitE Markets: Cold weather 
caused increased call for overcoatings and finished gar- 
ments. As this stock moved out clothiers were more 
inclined to look over spring lines, giving a greatly im- 
proved tone to current business. Women’s wear mills 
look for improved season with start of next year’s 
Golden Fleece style revue. Reorders of sport woolens 
larger than expected. Worsted yarns quiet; specifica- 
tions fair from men’s wear mills; prices unchanged. 

Knit Gcops Markets: Outerwear fairly 
active, but buyers are still “shopping” new lines; spring 
sweaters and summer bathing-suits moving. Holiday 
reorder call for women’s full-fashioned hosiery ; men’s 
fancies steady; most business on spot basis. Heavy- 
weight underwrear demand lighter; reports of price- 
cutting on 1930 heavyweight lines are doubted. 

SILK TEXTILE Markets: Raw silk continues 
weak, and prices decline 10c., with few takers; im- 
porters do not look for improvement before holidays. 
Thrown silk quiet; prices off 5c. Spun silk firm, with 
active buying; scarcity of some grades. Broadsilk 
demand fair; weavers curtail output of certain high- 
priced fabrics. 
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Vth -the- Editors This - 


The Hoover Type of Job 


UNDREDS of columns have been written about the 
conferences held by the President during the last 
two weeks. 
of the sound fundamental conditions reflected through 


The nation has expressed its understanding 


those conferences ; and its appreciation of the effect they 
will have in developing what might be termed a national 
economic planning commission through which industry 
and business will project plans for its own broad future 
and will initiate calls upon governmental departments for 
aid rather than having the initiative come from the 
other side. 

However one personal fact should be emphasized. In 
some quarters there is a disposition to regard the 
Presidents’ action as an emergency one. Those who do 
not know his background and his ideals are apt to con- 
sider that he has been an opportunist, although they do 
not express it quite so baldly. 

The answer is that every action taken by Mr. Hoover 
during his long public service has been directly in line 
with the action taken by him during the last two weeks. 
The only difference has been that his constructive work 
as Secretary of Commerce, for instance, did not receive 
in eight years the publicity which the spectacular Wall 
Street crash imparted to his work of the last two weeks. 

The nation elected last year the man most ideally 
Wall 
It did 


not change in the slightest degree the type of job he has 


equipped to meet the present economic situation. 


Street helped him to demonstrate that equipment. 


been doing and is doing for the country. 


Or 


Small Businesses Take Note 


» VIDENCE is accumulating to the effect that the 
Wall Street crash was not all bad—and that, in the 
long run, its benefits may prove to far outweigh its 
harm. Particular emphasis must be placed upon the 
impetus which the revised financial situation may give to 
small businesses. 

During the period of stock inflation, bankers through- 
out the country, while conducting interviews with pros- 
pective borrowers, have kept an eye on the ticker-tape. 
Decisions to lend money for expansion have been based 
very considerably upon the current market price of the 
stock of the company concerned, rather than upon the 
background and achievements of the company. A small 
firm, whose stock has not been listed or dealt in freely, 
has been at a disadvantage. 


There is a general feeling among students of the 
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present situation, that less attention will be paid to the 
ticker-tape in the future and that a small business, 
whether or not its stock is listed on a major exchange, 
will have a better chance to secure money for financing 
legitimate programs of expansion. 

To help this natural result of the new financial situa- 
tion, it is understood that the Federal Reserve Board has 
plans under way whereby financial support to small 
businesses and industries will be encouraged. 

The great industrial organizations of the country have 
nothing to fear from this development. Their best 
opportunity for permanent progress lies in the coinci- 
dental success of a large number of small but sound 
retailers and manufacturers listed among their customers. 

In this discussion there is no desire to intimate that 
the future is not bright for large organizations. American 
business is so constituted that the development of great 
companies, with ample funds for research and develop- 
ment, is a natural outcome. 





Nevertheless, there is also 
room for the smaller units in most branches of commerce 
and industry, and, in fact, there is a need for such units 
if the soundest economic status is to be reached. 


“— —~ 


Our Old Friend Foreign Trade 


O MATTER how slight may be the effect of the 
recent Wall Street crash upon the actual volume of 
textile business during 1930, the national discussion of 
our economic situation which has grown out of that 
crash focuses attention upon the importance of repairing 
weak spots in our entire industrial structure as prep- 
aration against just such emergencies. 
In many industries 





and particularly in textiles—one 
of the outstanding weak spots has been the lack of con- 
sistent and coordinated attention to export outlets as a 
complement to domestic demand. This 
weakness has been pointed out so many times that an 
editor, when dwelling upon it, feels a sense of acting like 
a cross between a parrot and an academician. More 
than that, he feels a sense of futility. 

Nevertheless, this is a case which calls for constant 
repetition at the risk of the individual writer’s reputation. 
Sooner or later, textile manufacturers, individually and 
collectively, will reach the point where consideration of 
export outlets is a continuing and permanent phase of 
their production and sales policies; and where export 
markets will not be regarded as an opportunity merely 
when domestic consumption lags—and disregarded when 
home demand absorbs the bulk of the output. 

The sooner such an attitude is achieved, the better. 


permanent 
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\t the present moment, there is developing in Wash- 
ngtom a movement which promises to offer to textile 
ianufacturers—as well as to other industries—an im- 
nediate opportunity for initiating concerted thought on 
-xport fields. It is understood that the Department of 
Commerce, through its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is taking stock of the most fertile possibilities, 
\oth as to commodities and as to geographical sections, in 
foreign trade. Conceived with the idea of helping in 
the present emergency, this movement may well prove to 
be a nucleus for continuing effort in the future. 


Or 


Industry Walks the Tariff Plank 


ITH the Senate ship boarded by a pirate crew, and 

with industry forced to walk the tariff plank, no 
doubt it should feel thankful for such small favors as 
are meted out to it before it reaches the jumping off 
place. But if the rates of the wool, silk and synthetic 
fiber schedules are to be handled with such utter dis- 
regard for the needs of those branches of the textile 
industry as have been the relatively few rate increases 
granted to cotton and knit goods by the Senate Finance 
Committee, then the sooner the end of the plank is 
reached, and the industry knows the result, the better. 

It is true that rates of major schedules remain either 
as high as in the existing tariff or in the bill reported 
by the House Ways and Means Committee, but the 
efforts of tariff representatives of cotton and knit goods 
manufacturers to secure rate increases that would plug 
up specific and damaging leaks in the Fordney- 
\lcCumber tariff wall have been defeated in nearly every 
instance. Futile has been the time and labor spent by 
manufacturers in demonstrating to the House and Senate 
tariff committees the inadequateness of rates, as evi- 
denced by increased imports, on permanent-finished 
organdies, warp prints, woven-figured goods, tapestries, 
infants’ hosiery and chenille rugs, to mention only a few 
inadequately protected lines. 

The final action of the Senate before adjournment was 
to restore the 34c. clean content rate of the House bill 
on wool, but without the House concession of a 24c. rate 
on crossbreds of 44s and coarser quality. This means 
that prior efforts of growers and manufacturers to 
reconcile their tariff differences have gone into the 
ciscard, and that the friends of growers in the Senate 
can be depended upon to push their advantage to the 
‘mit. This would mean exhorbitant Senate rates on 

astes and rags, inadequate House compensatories on all 

ool manufactures and defeat of the advanced Senate 

tes on high-priced cloths. By a peculiar turn of 
‘-natorial politics, however, Senators Walsh of Massa- 

usetts and George of Georgia, both Democrats and 
‘<ponents of the consumer’s rights, are actively opposing 

‘ outrageous demands of growers, and upon their 
‘ \orts, rather than upon those of Republican regulars, 
' anufacturers may have to rely for a fair deal. 
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To Scrap or Not to Scrap 


ECISION on the part of another large cotton mill 
to liquidate brings to the fore once more the ques- 
tion of disposition of the equipment. 

There has been much discussion of the necessity of 
scrapping machinery which is obsolete or worn out in 
order to prevent its purchase at a low price and the pro- 
duction of goods on an unsound cost basis, with the 
resulting further demoralizing effect upon the market. 
Attempts have even been made to organize wholesale 
scrapping of equipment. Most of the discussion and of 
the effort has been fruitless. 

The hard cold fact which one encounters is the interest 
of the individual stockholder in securing maximum return 
on every dollar invested in a company when that com- 
pany is liquidated. Such a desire is thoroughly under- 
standable and not subject to criticism on the grounds of 
ethics. 

However, there is another angle which deserves con- 
Most men who are stockholders in one textile 
mill are also interested in others. Their concern with the 
textile industry extends—or should extend—beyond the 
question of securing a few extra cents on the dollar. It 
is generally recognized that one of the surest ways of 
restoring stability and progress to the textile industry is 
by the scrapping of obsolete and worn out equipment. 
Certainly the liquidation of a company offers an imme- 
diate opportunity for action in this direction by those 
associated with it. 

Stockholders do not have to depart from the role of 
practical business men if, in the interest of their holdings 
in other textile companies, they vote for the destruction 
of such part of the equipment of a company in process 
of liquidation as is antiquated. 


sideration. 





Institute Makes Progress 


ito news items released recently are particularly 
encouraging to those who see in the activities of such 
organizations as The Cotton-Textile Institute, the only 
broad channel for fundamental improvement of the 
conditions in an industry as decentralized as is textile 
manufacture. 

One was the announcement that ten mills, not hereto- 
fore associated with The Cotton-Textile Institute, had 
just become members of that organization and that, in 
addition, 15 mills had renewed their membership since 
the annual meeting on Oct. 16. 

The other was the report showing that during the first 
ten months of 1929, the amount of cotton cloth printed 
was 21% larger than in the corresponding period last 
year, reflecting exceptional demand for styled cottons. 

There is every reason to expect a continuing construc- 
tive effect of the institute’s work upon the industry. 
It is particularly fortunate that the organization has the 
man-power to follow through. ; 
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Economic Law Will Bring Millenium to M 


ECLARING that there is no 

labor war in the Carolinas, nor 

grounds for one, Julian S. Miller, 
editor, The Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
in the banquet address at the winter 
meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of North Carolina, held in 
the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
Nov. 22-23, proceeded to denounce the 
policies of certain “high-powered jour- 
nalists who have sought to convert 
purely isolated discord in some of our 
mill communities into a national scan- 
dal.”” He showed that economic laws 
were doing a better job to help the 
working man than were labor agitators. 

More than 300 members, their fami- 
lies, guests and other visitors attended 
the convention, which was held a week 
earlier than the date customarily 
selected. Although severe weather 
spoiled the golf program, lobby discus- 
sions were perhaps more numerous and 
enthusiastic than at previous meetings 
of the association. 

The first official session of the con- 
vention was the banquet Friday eve- 
ning, at which President J. H. Separk, 
of Gastonia, N. C., acted as toastmaster. 
Following instrumental music and sev- 
eral vocal numbers by Jules Deaux, ot 
Charlotte, special guests at the banquet 
were introduced. These included A. M. 
Dixon, of Gastonia, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, 
my Mo. president of The Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of South Car- 
olina; B. E. Geer, of Greenville, first 
vice-president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and Dr. 
E. C. Brooks, president of North Car- 
olina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Greeting from South Carolina 


In words of greeting from South Car- 
olina, Mr. Marchant said that his State 
is not ashamed of conditions in the 
cotton manufacturing industry and that 
a forward step has been taken in the 
advertising program being conducted by 
The Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina to educate the general 
public of the state concerning the indus- 
try’s problems. 

Che cotton manufacturing industry of 
the South is now passing out of a 
period that New England emerged from 
many years ago, according to B. E. 
Geer, who said that the present transi- 
tion is a testing time and that the co- 
operative strength of southern manu- 
facturers will tell the story of whether 
they escape or meet destruction. In- 
dividualistic policies, without regard 
for welfare of the industry as a whole, 
are no longer excusable, it was said. 

Plans were announced by Dr. Brooks 
for an expansion of the N. C. State 
College textile school’s activities to in- 
clude additional laboratory facilities for 
research studies in textiles, and to 
provide more complete instruction in 
the fields of rayon and silk manufacture, 
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and industrial management. A special 
committee appointed for the purpose of 
formulating definite plans, which were 
said to involve the establishment of a 
branch of the textile school at a point 
in the center of the State’s textile in- 
dustry, conferred with Dr. Brooks and 
Professor Thomas Nelson, dean of the 
school. The committee consists of S. B. 
Alexander and David Clark, of Char- 
lotte; A. M. Dixon, of Gastonia; J. A. 
Long, Roxboro, N. C., and Maurice 
Hendrick, Cliffside, N. C. 


Educational Program 


The program outlined by the textile 
committee and presented by Dr. Brooks, 
was approved in the business session 
Saturday morning, the following fea- 
tures being included in a resolution: 

(1) The expansion of the course in 
the textile school to include a_ wider 
range of rayon, silk, woolen, worsted, 
dyeing, finishing, printing and full- 
fashioned knitting; 

(2) The employment of a contact 
man by the college to relate the textile 
work of the college and the high 
schools to the textile industry of the 
State and cotton growers’ association: 

(3) The establishment in the textile 
center of the State of a department of 
the college to include special research 
laboratories for advanced students and 
for conducting research for the industry. 

In addition to the above resolution 
and the usual one of thanks to those 
who contributed to the success of the 
convention, which were adopted in the 
executive session of the association 
Saturday morning, a motion was passed 
urging textile machinery manufacturers 
of New England to locate branch manu- 
facturing plants in the Southeast, as 
soon as business conditions warrant any 
expansion on their part. It was stated 
in the resolution that “the textile manu- 
facturers of the Southeast are paying 
a freight differential of a million dol- 
lars a year on their new and replace- 
ment business of textile machinery, this 
being the difference between said ma- 
chinery shipped to southern points from 
New England and from some central 
southern point.” 

According to an announcement made 
by Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the association, at the close 
of the business session, the annual 
summer meeting will be held in 
Asheville, N. C., in 1930, the exact date 
to be selected by President J. H. Separk 
and the executive committee. 


Cooperation With S.T.A. 


For the purpose of establishing closer 
relations between the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of North Carolina 
and the Southern Textile Association, a 
committee representing the latter organ- 
ization appeared before the executive 
committee, of which W. D. 
Raleigh, N. C., 


. 
sTIgg's, 


is chairman, and sug- 
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J. H. Separk, President, Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina 


gested means of cooperation for the 
mutual advantage of the two groups. 

The Southern Textile Association 
committee was composed of: Marshall 
Dilling, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; T. W. Mullen, Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; 
and Carl Harris, The Erwin Cotton 
Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. Walter 
C. Taylor, of Charlotte, recently elected 
secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion, also attended the conference. 

The banquet address by Julian Miller 
touched almost entirely upon the south- 
ern labor situation and several interest- 
ing points were advanced for the con- 
sideration of manufacturers, workers 
and the general public. 

“No fair-minded citizen of this com- 
monwealth can keep his shirt on under 
such a fusillade of falsehoods about in 
dustrial conditions in our cotton mills 
in the Carolinas,” he asserted, “nor 
silence his tongue in the face of such 
a continuous tirade and abuse against 
our citizenry and against our common 
wealth as have been pouring in upon 
us. 

“Let it be said at the outset in brie! 
answer to all those whose vials 
vitriol have been opened against ws 
that there is no labor war in the Ca 
olinas nor grounds for one. I speak ‘ 
general and not of isolated condition 
It is possible, of course, that in the cot 
ton manufacturing industry, as in eve! 
other line of activity in the South o1 
North, or East or West, that there a! 
fungus spots, that here and there a1 
conditions requiring consideration; bu 


oiMill Workers 


... That Was Message 
of J. S. Miller to 
Cotton Mfrs. Association 


a calm and unimpassioned survey of the 
industry, as a whole, in our localities 
will reveal a body of labor no more 
restless nor disquieted than one will 
find in any industrial or business struc- 
ture, on account of its income. 

“IT am not interested in drawing 
parallels to prove the case of the cotton 
manufacturers of the Carolinas in con- 
tending that the great body of our in- 
dustrial labor is in no state of foment 


and violence on account of overwork 
or underpay. 


Labor is Non-Combative 


“Our cotton mill labor’s non-combat- 
ive attitude at this hour is not a dif- 
ficult phenomenon to explain on yet 
another easily established ground. About 
the only truthful remark that has been 
made by the caustic high-brows, as well 
as low-brows, is that southern cotton 
mill labor came from the farms, from 
the high hills and the coastal plains of 


the Carolinas. That is entirely true. 
‘\ recent survey conducted by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 


reveals the pathetic disadvantage of tens 
of thousands of farmers in the Carolinas 
as against the economic level upon 
which our industrial population lives 
and moves. Out on these multiplied 
farms where the entire family is the 
init in wage-earning, the government 
has discovered an annual net income of 
only $310. The average per week per 
person income in the cotton mills of 
North Carolina is around $20, with 
none in these families of employes below 
the age of 14 engaged in gainful occupa- 
tion, 

“It is from a knowledge of the re- 
latively advantageous position that in- 
dustrial labor holds today over against 
‘ricultural that has tended to stabilize 
it within the realm of cotton manu- 
cturing in the South, a stabilization 
a level which made for entire accord 
tween those hiring and those hired, 
until a handful of terrorists from New 
ngland, inviting themselves into this 
nd of plenty which they had spied out, 

inched their gospel of social and in- 

trial hate within our communities. 

Here has been the source of the 

us, and the only source. Here has 

n the occasion of outbreak and 

lence and the only occasion. Here 

been the point of infection and the 
point. And those who came to 


of North Carolina 


spoilate and to ruin have been driven 
back and routed by the very classes 
upon whose ignorance they had ex- 
pected to capitalize. Loyal, patriotic, 
contented, American-brand laborers 
from the hills of the Carolinas have 
put them to final flight. 


New Industrial Philosophy 


“And now with this phase of our 
industrial problems at an apparently 
safe distance behind us, let us turn 
briefly to two considerations which are 
fascinating to those who make a study 
of either economic or social history in 
the country, and to considerations which 
are vitally of concern to this body of 
cotton manufacturers. 

“First of all, we are being caught up 
at this very moment into the whirl of 
the most amazing change in our 
economic philosophy yet recorded within 
our century of industrialism. Like it or 
dislike it, industry and business are 
faced with the compulsion of changing 
fronts in respect to their attitudes 
toward such prosaic and commonplace 
matters as wages and the hours of em- 
ploymept. Strange and contradictory 
as it fay seem, we must commit our- 
selves today to a philosophy of high 
wages and shorter working hours, a 
philosophy that has not been evolved 
by what one might term as spiritual 
processes. It has come as a result of 
the best study of our most emminent 
industrialists. 

“This new philosophy of high wages 
plus shorter hours has developed, there- 
fore, under no strange exercise of logic. 
We have merely discovered that, if we 
are to sell the plethora of goods which 
we are manufacturing in this country, 
we must find purchasers for these goods 
and that there is.no way to find more 
and more purchasers until the con- 
suming power and capacity of the public 
is increased. Since the public is a 
wage-earning public, it consists in a 
large measure of those _ industrially 
employed. 

“If American labor is wise, it will, 
therefore, suppress the radicalistic ele- 
ments within its ranks and await with 
calm contemplation the coming of this 
Utopia for which it is so often disposed 
to draw the sword. Labor seeks a 
higher wage and capital will be com- 
pelled, in order to save itself, to see 
that this wish is granted. Labor seeks 
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a greater leisure and capital cannot 
resist the economic imperatives that 
call for it. Mass production, speed-up 
efficiency, higher standards of living for 
all the people, greater leisure during 
which to enjoy the benefits of a higher 
wage, are the elements in a combina- 
tion that is intriguing to save idustry 
and business by supplying them with 
the market upon which to unload sur- 
plusages of goods. 

“The economic laws in our present 
mechanized civilization, in other words, 
will accomplish for the laboring masses 
that ideal of a condition for which they 
are striving sometimes with sabers and 
bayonets. 


Social Tasks 


“But as fascinating as may be this 
bewildering change in our economic 
thought, I ask you to contemplate one 
more yet increasingly strange and magi- 
cal, namely, the new social and hu- 
manitarian thought that has come to 
dominate American business and in- 
dustry. The modern industrialist is 
society’s chief friend and benefactor in- 
stead of the parasite of old. The em- 
ployer, the head of Big Business, is 
no longer the slave driver, but has 
become the slave emancipator. He has 
released himself to the higher social 
tasks of his times. He is the educator, 
the pioneer, the philanthropist, the 
culturalist. 

“This new name which society has 
given the business man and industrialist 
is peculiar to the present generation. 
‘Business today,’ echoes Owen D. 
Young, ‘has assumed the obligations of 
a profession, which means responsible 
action as a group, devotion to its own 
ideals, the creation of its own codes, 
capacity for its own discipline, the 
award of its own honors and the re- 
sponsibility for its own service.’ ”’ 

x * x 

Two courageous spirits battled 
through chilling winds and continuous 
rain long enough to complete a round 
of golf and were the only visitors at 
the convention to turn in scores. They 
were rewarded at the banquet with 
prizes, presented by W. H. Willard, of 
Charlotte, first award going to Sam 
Lamport, and second honors to Rignal 
W. Baldwin, of Marion, N. C. 

a a 

The stock market crash and the re- 
sulting financial situation came in for 
much attention in lobby discussions. 
[he opinion seemed to reflect that re- 
covery in the Southeast has been more 
rapid and positive than in the North 
and Fast. 

x * * 

Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of North 
Carolina State College, recently at- 
tended a meeting of agricultural lead- 
ers in Chicago, and while there he 
learned the causes of the well-known 
depression in textiles. One of the west- 
ern delegates reported that a study of 
th situation had revealed that, whereas 
only a few years ago two sheep working 
one vear were required to supply cloth- 
ing for the average woman, now two 
silkworms working on a Sunday after- 
noon could do the trick. 
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Single Carding of Jute 





Mills Alter 


Finishers, 


Eliminate 


Breakers, and Obtain Better Roving 
By F. L. Schoenfeld* 


N 1833 JUTE was first spun com- 

mercially in Dundee, Scotland. It is 
interesting to know that the pioneers of 
jute spinning first used one card only. 

The jute material is now usually first 
carded by a breaker card, whence it 
passes in the form of sliver in ten or 
twelve, sometimes nine, cans to the 
finisher card for further reduction or 
shortening, cleaning, splitting up, and 
doubling. The slivers off the finisher 
go to the drawing frames. 


Double-Carding Disadvantages 


This double-carding method, however, 
has proved to have various disadvan- 
tages. A portion of the spinning mate- 
rial is too much shortened and weak- 
ened, and the consequences of the ex- 
aggerated shortening process are woolly 
and flaky fiber bundles, tending to pro- 
duce thick and thin places in the yarn. 
Owing to these defects, the strength of 
the fiber during the spinning operation 
on the spinning frame is reduced, and 
much yarn waste and finally a finished 
jute fabric of bad appearance are made. 

The new method, which has been 
adopted by many jute spinners in Ger- 
many and Czecho-Slovakia, consists in 
treating the jute fiber in a way similar 
to that in which hemp and flax tow has 
been treated for many years; i.e., in a 
simplified manner by means of a single 
card. Up to the eighties, flax tow and 
hemp used to be carded twice, whereas 
only one carding is usual at the present 
time. If the single carding is sufficient 
for coarse flax tow and strong hemp, it 
ought also to be sufficient for jute, 
which in itself is purer, of fine fiber, 
and easily divisible. 


German Patent 


Considerations of this kind resulted 
in 1923 in the German Patent No. 
376,863 Kl. 76b, Gr. 9, of Deppermann 
and Landwehr (foreign patents in 
nearly every country). According to 
this patented method, jute fibers can be 
carded once only after suitable altera- 
tions on the existing machines have 
been made, which, however, do not 
cause any considerable expense. In 
order to obtain a suitably prepared 
sliver for the drawing frame, a reduced 
carding operation by means of the 
breaker card would be sufficient, to a 
certain extent, after the necessary ad- 
justment of the machine had been com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, it will be more 
convenient to choose the finisher card 
if one is going to adopt the single-card- 
ing system. The finisher allows of a 
considerably increased intensity of card- 


*Mr. Schoenfeld, whose address is Room 
913, 1476 Broadway, New York, is a gradu- 
ate of the Dundee Technical College and 
has worked in several European jute mills 
which have adopted the new carding 
method. 
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ing by means of precise adjustment. 
Moreover, most jute mills run a fin- 
isher card for each roving-frame system, 
whereas the number of breaker cards is 
limited, 

Dr. Sommer, at the request of the 
Brunswick Institute of Technology, has 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
2-7, 1929. 

——fe— 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 6-7, 1929. 


—— fo — 


Golden Fleece Fabric and Fash- 
ion Review, Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
New York, week of Jan. 6, 1930. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 


— fe — 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 


and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. ’ 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





shown by experiment that the effect of 
single carding is not inferior to that of 
double carding, and that, on the con- 
trary, the qualities of the yarn are in 
some cases even superior to those of 
yarn which has been double carded. 
Consequently, it appears that the single- 
carding system is sound from the stand- 
point of fiber technology. From prac- 
tice a few facts can be stated without 
difficulty which are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the single-carding system, viz: 

(1) Production of sound and vigorous 
fibers without admixture of too many 
weakened, woolly, or flaky fibers, and 
the production of level yarn of greater 
strength and higher natural gloss. 

(2) Increase of production in the 
spinning department on account of less 
twist, as fiber remains stronger. 

(3) Economy of long fibers, through 
a saving of waste up to 1 to 2%. 

(4) Economy of wages. 

(5) Economy of power. 
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(6) Reduction of maintenance cos's, 

(7) Economy of floor space. Pos-i- 
bility of selling cards now out of u-e, 
Economy in case of extension of the 
plant and purchase of machinery. Si:- 
plified supervision and control. 


Details of Process 


The sliver of the single card, to be 
satisfactory, must show the same purity, 
the same maximum of fiber length, and 
the same complete opening out of tlie 
fiber that is shown by the sliver pro- 
duced by a double-carding process. This 
is obtained by the corresponding ad- 
justment of the rollers to each other, 
and by increasing the differences of 
velocity between the rollers (higher 
drafts ). 

The necessary shortening of the fiber 
must be effected the moment the raw 
material enters the card, lest fibers of 
too great a length should commence 
lapping around the rollers. For this 
purpose the feeder and the shell must 
be set nearer to the cylinder. The reg- 
ularity of the sliver is achieved by the 
slow travel of the feed sheet, by which 
it is possible to lay and distribute the 
raw material perfectly regularly. 

The quick travel of the feed cloth of 
the breaker in the double-carding sys- 
tem makes level feeding very difficult. 
The irregular feeding of raw jute shows 
in thick and thin places in the sliver. 
Carders have tried to improve the even- 
ness of the sliver by passing it through 
a finisher with ten or twelve doublings. 


Draft of Fifty 


The breaking up of the jute and the 
isolation of the single fibers is obtained 
by a very exact adjustment of the rollers 
to each other and by high drafting. By 
way of an experiment, raw material 
containing many roots was carded with 
a draft up to 50, and the result was a 
very good, pure material, sufficiently 
opened out, and fit for the manufacture 
of 8 lb. warp. This trial shows that 
the snipping of jute, causing a consid- 
erable amount of waste, the further 
utilization of which is connected with 
great difficulties, is inexpedient, the sin- 
gle carding process being able to open 
out sufficiently even coarse and rooty 
material, and thus preparing it for sub- 
sequent profitable manufacture. 

The amount of waste can be regu- 
lated by the speed of the workers and 
strippers. Slow travel of the workers 
or quicker travel of the strippers aug- 
ments the percentage of waste. 

Satisfactory results are obtainable by 
different arrangements of the single 
card. The specification of the patent 
recommends that the finisher card be 
transformed into a single card, and for 
this purpose it must be provided with 
a longer horizontal feed table. Tria!s 
have demonstrated that the small feed 
roller can still be utilized, but it is rec- 
ommended that a card clothing with 4 
smaller angle be chosen. The working 
will be more satisfactory if the sma! 
feed roller is replaced by a roller wit! 
a larger diameter, similar to that of the 
breaker cards. 
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National Outerwear Directors Meet 


Select Toronto for Annual 
Meeting and Hear Reports 


UMEROUS questions of impor- 
tance to the knitted outerwear in- 
dustry were acted upon at a six-hour 
dinner-meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, which was held Thursday, 
Nov. 21, at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The meeting, which was one of 
the best attended in some time, was 
held following the Federal Trade Prac- 
tice Conference held in the same hotel. 
The directors went rapidly through a 
long program of business. They ap- 
proved Toronto, Canada, as the locale 
for the next annual convention of the 
association, to be held early next sum- 
mer on a date not yet set. O. W. Fishel, 
president, who presided, expressed keen 
satisfaction with the knitted outerwear 
openings being held simultaneously at 
the Great Northern Hotel; he said they 
were the best ever held by the industry. 
Ellery B. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the organization, then submitted his 
report, which read in part as follows: 


Secretary's Report 


“| am happy to report that we have 
within the last month added 33 new 
active members, of which nine joined 
by way of our district associations and 
24 are direct members. This gives us a 
total membership, including associate 
members, of 177, and represents an in- 
crease in the last 15 months of nearly 
100%. The membership campaign will 
be continued vigorously and with the 
assistance of our members I shall hope 
to report at our annual meeting next 


June another 50% increase. It can be 
done. 

This splendid showing has been due 
not only to the efforts of the national 
ofiice, but to the personal interest taken 
by our enthusiastic members, and sub- 
stantially due to the cooperation of sell- 
ing agents who have urged their mills to 


‘T want to take this occasion to voice 
our appreciation of the wholehearted 
cooperation we are receiving from the 
selling agents and from their associa- 
tion in furthering the aims of this or- 
ganization and in making our efforts 
more effective. 

(he treasury is in sound condition. 
\\« are operating on a strictly balanced 
budget from month to month and have 
no liabilities. There are one or two 
Weak spots financially, due to a ten- 
dency to put off the payment of dues. 
lis should be corrected and our treas- 
urrr has been working diligently to 
char our records of delinquents. His 

k has been successful in reducing 
thm to a minimum. Our remaining 
prblem is to complete the subscriptions 
to our special fund, which totaled today 
one half of the amount we must 


Che association is imbued through- 
with a spirit of enthusiasm and ex- 





pectation of practical results from the 
activities now being pursued in their 
behalf. I am confident that their en- 
thusiasm and expectation will be justi- 
fied. Nothing can prevent, if their 
present spirit of cooperation continues. 


Effect of Market 


“In closing, I wish to refer briefly to 
the probable effect of the recent stock 
market collapse. The losses experienced 
in the stock market are losses of indi- 
viduals, at each other’s expense. The 
figure of thirty-billion dollars has been 
rather carelessly bandied about, coupled 
with the conclusion that such a stupen- 
dous loss means a shrinkage of thirty 
billion dollars in purchasing power. It 
does not mean any such thing. 

“The country’s employment situation 
and wage situation are strong, ahead of 
last year. The country’s agricultural 
and industrial organizations are intact. 

“On the other hand, wage earners 
and those of moderate salaries were un- 
doubtedly mixed up in the stock losses 
to an unprecedented degree. 

“It is quite possible that some unem- 
ployment will develop, and that con- 
sumption will slacken slightly, since 
some actual capital losses have to be 
liquidated. The liquidation may take 
several months. 


“The most serious result as I see it, 
will be an irresistible downward price 
pressure, and I only hope that it will 
not be sufficiently irresistible to affect 
wages. If it does not, and this readjust- 
ment or liquidation period can be held 
to three, four or five months, it is only 
necessary to exercise credit caution, 
avoid unjustified expectations, and keep 
steady until this period shall have 
passed. 

“Before the second half of 1930, I 
am of the opinion that industry will find 
itself again going ahead on a firmer 
and steadier program of activity, with 
every reason to expect continued growth 
and more stable markets. We have un- 
limited opportunity, by continued and 
increasing cooperative effort, to put 
knitted outerwear where it deserves to 
be—in the forefront of textiles in style, 
service, attractiveness and popularity.” 


Other Reports 


Reports were then submitted by the 
chairmen of the various committees. 
J. J. Phoenix, reporting for the tariff 
committee, stated that the present Sen- 
ate bill leaves the protection of the out- 
erwear industry just where it is under 
the present situation. He said that there 
was less protection afforded the knitted 
outerwear manufacturers than is granted 
to the makers of yarns which the trade 
uses, and less than is granted to the 
woven fabrics trades. He added that the 
committee had prepared an amendment 
to be submitted to the legislators which 
would meet the industry’s needs. Mr. 
Phoenix said the import situation needed 


(Continued on page 83) 


Pushing “Golden Fleece” 





A. D. Whiteside of Wool Insti- 


tute Describes 


ILL men, retail and specialty store 

representtaives, and stylists gath- 
ered last week at a luncheon given by the 
Wool Institute at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York City, to hear fuller 
details of the Golden Fleece Fabric 
and Fashion Revue to be presented at 
the Ritz-Carlton during the week of 
Jan. 6, 1930. 

“We are not coming to you as a 
decadent industry,” said A. D. White- 
side, president of the Wool Institute, 
at the meeting following lunch, “but 
one that has grown tired of being buf- 
feted about and neglected, and we be- 
lieve that you can help us by promoting 
the sale of wool goods and apparel in 
your stores without affecting the sales 
of other textiles.” 

It is not the intention of the wool 
goods industry to supplant silk, cotton 
and other fibers, he pointed out, but 
there is a season, both fall and spring, 
for which wool goods are pre-eminently 
suited. Stores seem to have lost interest 
in such materials although it is to their 
advantage to feature them along with 
other textiles and make a broader and 
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Coming Revue 


more profitable market for such fabrics. 

“Accessories made of wool have 
hardly been developed, though it may 
be largely our own fault,” Mr. White- 
side continued, “but we hope that our 
style revue, with your assistance, will 
influence a great buying power in the 
country.” 

This year’s show will be under the 
direction of Clarke Robinson, who pro- 
duced the Pageant of the Golden Fleece 
last March. Women’s wear only will 
be displayed, and the method of presen- 
tation will be somewhat different from 
that of last year. Retailers will select 
fabrics and make them up into gar- 
ments which will be displayed under the 
name of the retailer and mill manu- 
facturing the cloth. The same treatment 
will be accorded to fabric ends. They 
will be identified with the mill as well 
as the retail store sponsoring that par- 
ticular number. In this way a more 


complete tie-up will be presented. The 
mill will bring its fabric to the atten- 
tion of the retailer, and the prospective 
consumer can see what store is featur- 
ing wool goods. 
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Fig. 1. 
Repetition of Rose Motive 


Border Design, Simple 


RNAMENTATION of | fabrics 
()i:: clothing and kindred pur- 

poses was begun at a very early 
date. Abundant evidence exists in the 
records of ancient times which proves 
conclusively that the art of weaving 
reached a high degree of development 
in very remote times, and some of the 
examples preserved in our museums 
rival the art and skill of the modern 
craftsmen. 


Art Largely Inherited 


While the fabrics of each country or 
period were clearly differentiated by 
marks of racial or religious customs, 
the art of each nation was largely in- 
Huenced by that of some other race 
which was dominant in the textile 
arts at an earlier date. Marks of the 
art of the ancients are to be seen in 
designs of medieval times. Designers 
of the present day resort to the museums 
in search of motives for new designs. 
Reproduction is therefore made with 
modification of the art of earlier times. 
\nalysis of the various methods of con- 
structing designs for textiles shows that 
styles in textile patterning revolve 
around fixed principles of construction. 

\ll woven patterns can be enclosed 
in a rectangle. No pattern can be 
produced by weaving which cannot be 
wholly contained within a rectangle of 
some dimensions. In _ this 
respect all designs are constructed upon 
a geometrical base though the ornament 


specific 
*Associate Professor of Weaving at Clem 


on College 
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By William Edward Shinn, B.S.,M.S.* 


ao textile designers lack an ade- 

quate knowledge of decorative art. 
Although it is generally recognized that 
familiarity with decorative-design prin- 
ciples is essential to the stylers and de- 
signers concerned with printed fabrics, it 
is not so commonly admitted that such 
knowledge is often equally important to 


the designers of woven effects. 


Our tex- 


tile schools are sometimes criticized for 
touching too lightly upon decorative art. 
The treatise beginning herewith outlines 
the fundamentals of this subject clearly 
and briefly, and emphasizes the possibilities 


for originality. 


itself may be composed of floral or other 
natural form. The basis of a woven 
design is therefore a rectangle or some 
element which will form a_ rectangle 
when arranged in groups of two or 
more, 

Designs are composed by (1) 
adaptation of natural forms, (2) mod- 
ification of older patterns, and (3) 
by purely geometric forms. 


Historic Motives 


ANY of the earlier designs fur- 

nish excellent examples of the use 
of natural forms as motives for decora- 
tion. The tapestries of the early 
Egyptians preserved in the museum at 
Cairo have utilized in their patterning, 
the lotus flower, and birds in green, 
red, and blue linen threads. Many of 
these tapestries were taken from the 
tomb of Thoutmosis III, 18th dynasty 
(B.C. 1500-1400), so that the use of 
natural form dates back to a remote 
period of antiquity. 

“The Coptes, descendants of the 
Egyptians, used also geometric forms 
in ornamenting their fabrics. Examples 
of these fabrics were taken from the 
necropolis of Akhmin, which marks the 
site of Panopolis, a city noted for its 
fine linen industry (A. D. 300-700).’”” 

“The Coptes had a native art which 
utilized above all geometric decora- 
tions.’”” Illustrations of these fabrics 
reveal the use of circles, stars, and 
scrolls, as forms of ornament and 
arrangement. The most common ge- 
ometric form seems to have been the 
circle. Numerous examples are seen 


IRichard Glazier, ‘‘Historic Textile Fab- 
rics’’; London, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 
Henri D’Hennezel, “Le Musée Historique 
Des Tissus’’; Paris, Henri Laurens, 1922. 
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of animal forms enclosed in roundels 
or areas enclosed by circles or circular 
patterning. 


Persian Fabrics 


The designs of Ancient Persia are 
characterized by their beautiful floral 
treatment. Among the styles which 
have been preserved are to be found 
patterns utilizing the date, pomegrante, 
iris, rose, tulip, pine, cypress, and 
hyacinth. The examples show perfect 
distribution of figures, excellent pro- 
portioning, and strong colorings. The 
art of the Persian weavers is still 
studied by designers, and it can well 
be said that the carpet branch of the 
modern textile industry owes much to 
the Persian weaver for the beautiful 
color harmonies and patternings which 
are being produced at the present time. 

The woven designs of Persia have 
no doubt wielded a wider and more per- 
manent influence upon the fabric arts 
of European nations than any of the 
other Eastern countries. Their supe- 
riority lies in the interest and beauty of 
the plant form utilized and greater skill 
in pattern arrangement. That the art 
of Persia should influence that of other 
countries is partly due to the wander- 
ing habits of these people but more 
largely to the excellence of their 
products. 

Patterns of beauty were woven in 
many provinces under the rule 0! 
Mohammed, but those of Sicily were 
the most excellent. In 827 the shops 
of the palace at Palermo began the 
production of patterns including birds, 
foliage, and animals intermingled with 
Mohammedan inscriptions or names 0! 
royalty. 

The fabrics of Sicily may be divided 
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Fig. 3. Border Pattern, Principle of Alternation 


into three distinct periods. The first 
begins with the Arabic occupation, 827- 
1140 A. D. Craftsmen from the shops 
of Byzantium, India, and Persia were 
brought in to give impetus to the weav- 
ing industry. The patterns resulting 
were chiefly those founded upon the 
circle, geometrical diapers, and ara- 
besques, within rectangular areas. 

The second period began when King 
Roger II brought in many skilled 
weavers from Greece and Byzantium 
in 1130 and enlarged the royal factories 
at Palermo. During this period gold 
threads were interwoven with silk and 
the patterns were of a more sumptuous 
nature than of any other period of 
Silician design. The compositions in- 
clude date and palm trees, eagles, swans, 
ducks, lions, deer, and dogs. Another 
outstanding feature of this period is the 
use of intersecting lines or hands divid- 
ing the repeat into geometric spaces 
into which are placed animals or plant 
forms in symmetry. 


Italian Fabrics 


\t the time the Sicilian weavers 
migrated to Italy, the country was 
divided into numerous independent 


states and towns. In the majority of 
these the people were engaged in com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits. The 
Sicilian weavers therefore found a 
come in Italy, many of them settling 
Calabria and Lucca. The Italian 
ics of this period naturally bore 
great resemblance to the Palermo 
alrics, but gradually a new style was 
set_ up in which the animal and bird 
lorms so often used in the Palermo 

ics were omitted. The newer styles 


\ based on the ogee. Leaf and 
er forms were the chief figures 








used. These were disposed in the drop 
order. Since the ogee form of arrange- 
ment was so largely used by _ the 


Persians, this similarity was probably 
due to Eastern influences. 

Near the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury Lucca was captured by Florence 
and many of the Sicilian and native 
weavers were taken to Florence. The 
fabric arts of Florence which up to this 
time had been engaged in the produc- 
tion of fine worsteds were given new 
impetus in growth of a silk industry. 

The chief form of ornament used in 
the fabrics of Florence was the arti- 
choke, which consisted of a cluster of 
floral forms arranged symmetrically. 
This form was used in the fabrics of 
Persia, India, and Sicily as a symbol 
of life, but in Italy it was used chiefly 
because it was well adapted to pile 
weaving in the production of velvets. 

Near the middle of the 16th century 
the art of weaving reached its highest 
stage of advancement in Genoa and 
Venice. The principal fabrics produced 
were velvets and brocades. The ogee 
construction lines were used to good 
advantage by the designers of Venice. 
A feature of their art is the super- 
imposing of one pattern upon another. 
This style was also used by the Persians. 

The greatest contribution of Genoa 
to the fabric arts was its colored velvets. 
During the latter half of the 15th cen- 
tury the vase pattern appeared in tex- 
tile design. The concentric lines and 
the necessity of shading to give the 
effect of perspective probably prevented 
the vase from becoming established 
more permanently in textile pattern- 
ing. The vase pattern is used today to 
a limited extent in brocade and damask 
weaving. It lends itself to the produc- 
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Fig. 2. Border Design, Grape 
Motif with Figures Succes- 
sively Reversed 


tion of elaborate patterns in which the 
vase filled with flowers forms the cen- 
tral feature. 

Near the close of the 16th century 
further changes took place in the pat- 
terned fabrics of Italy. A marked de- 
crease in the size of a repeat is notice- 
able. “The patterns were usually small 
and well adapted for the short dark- 
colored cloak.” * 

Many of the later Italian fabrics con- 
tained both flax and wool. The pat- 
terns in these mixed materials vary 
considerably in the size of a _ repeat 
ranging from 5 to 20 in. 


Naturalism in Textile Design 


The designs in French silks which 
dominated the fabric arts at the close 
of the 17th century probably portray 
more closely than any other the beauty 
of natural forms. “It was at the end 
of the 17th century that the fabric arts 
became French. The efforts of Louis 
XI; of Francis I; of Henry IV, aided 
by Olivier of Serres, and of Barthelemi 
of Lafemmes had prepared a definite 
establishment of the Lyonnaise fabrics 
which had a definite place under the 
administration of Colbert. Lyons soon 
went ahead of the other centers of 
French production—Paris. Tours, and 
Nimes—and during the fifty vears in 


which it followed the variations of 

Glazier, Richard, “Historic Textile Fab- 
rics,’’ London, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1923, 
p. 69. 
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style and custom it launched into the 
world some silks which have known 
no rival. 

“Under Louis 1V there were woven 
cloths decorated with fruits and flowers, 
and modeled after nature, following 
certain proportions of grandeur and 
running up to a pompous effect.’’* 

The French Period in textile design is 
known as the realistic period. Up to 
the time of the Lyonnaise supremacy, 
the fabric arts had been influenced 
greatly by Eastern patterning. The or- 
nament was chiefly conventionalized 
form. Even though much of the pat- 
terning represented plant and animal 
form, it was treated flat. At Lyons 
especially a departure in designing was 
made by a more literal treatment of 
naturalistic forms. Plants, flowers, and 
other obects of nature were reproduced 
with life-like appearance. Attempts 
were made by the use of various lengths 
of floats in filling to produce a variety 
of textures. 

The craftsmen of this period no doubt 
reached a high degree of skill, and their 
designs were made by the most pains- 
taking and elaborate effort. The pro- 
duction of their patterns by variations 
in texture sometimes weakened the fab- 
ric and thus reduced its usefulness. 


Perspective Appearance 


To reproduce forms with the ap- 
pearance of life requires the use of 
perspective in many cases. Perspective 
appearance requires the assumption of 
a definite viewpoint; and if shadows are 
supplied, a definite source of light. 
When the average fabric is in use, both 
of these factors are variable. A drapery, 
for example, is likely to be viewed 
from all angles. The effect of perspec- 
tive reproduction within the design is 
therefore false from many positions. 
Cast shadows will also be false when 
the cloth is illuminated from various 
angles. 

Under Louis XVI there were two 
schools in the field of textile design. 
The first, known as the traditionalist, 
worked according to the ideas of the 
time and put on rigid vertical lines a 
thousand floral details and an amusing 
variety of lyric and rural accessories 
tending to show the pastoral meanings 
taken by Jean Jacques Rousseau. The 
other school was taken from antiquity 
and its teachings put into decorative 
fabrics. It sponsored such things as 
small figures, medallions, flower beds, 
and the tripods more or less copied 
from the antique documents taken from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

The reign of Louis XVI is marked 
by the appearance of the great drafts- 
man, Phillip de Lasalle. His work in- 
cludes the production of rustic and 
amorous fancies—the pairs of doves, 
gardeners’ implements, musical instru- 
ments, and similar motives of this class. 

The French Revolution dealt a severe 
blow to the weaving industry of France. 
\t no place was it felt more than at 
Lyons. During the period which fol- 
lowed, a revival was experienced in 


‘Henri D'Hennezel, ‘‘Le Musée Historique 
des Tissus de Lyon.” 
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Fig. 4. Border Pattern, Parabolic 
Curve as the Base 


which the designers sought to draw 
motives from classic art. The leading 
designers of the Empire Period were 
P. Fontaine and Charles Percier. Work- 
ing together they practically dominated 
the art of the weaving industry. Many 
of their designs show the use of the acan- 
thus foliage. ‘The term ‘acanthus’ is 
used to denote a class of conventional 
ornament and not any particular kind 
based upon the natural plant by that 
name. A careful study of the history 
of art shows it to be not an imitation 
of nature alone, but a development com- 
bining the inventive and imitative prin- 
ciples; suggestions from nature being 
added to inventive forms generated by 
the use of the brush.’ 

Much of the patterning of Fontaine 
and Percier was constructed upon diag- 
onal lines, circles, and diamonds. A 
style of ornament known as the medal- 
lion, which consisted of floral forms 
constructed within a circle, was fre- 
quently used. A diamond-shaped figure 
known as the lozenge was also used 
as a base for distributing the ornament. 


Selection of Motives 


The selection of motives for a design 
should be governed by the type of fabric 
in which it is to be reproduced. A 
design should in no way detract from 
the usefulness of the fabric. 

The position the fabric is to occupy in 
use governs to a certain extent the stvle 
of ornament which should be used. De- 
tached figures which radiate from a 
center are suitable for ornament in 
fabrics for flat surfaces. This class of 
fabrics include table covers, napkins, 
bed spreads, carpets, and sometimes up- 
holsteries. Figures of this nature are 
not suitable for use in cloths for hang- 
ings, etc. Designs for this class of 
fabrics should contain graceful flowing 
curves. The most popular designs for 
lace curtains are those which suggest 
in themselves suspension. This effect 
is secured by the use of pendant figures. 


‘Jackson, Frank, ‘Lessons in Decorative 


— ° London, Chapman Hall, pp. 143- 
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In composing a pattern for bordere« 
fabric, it is necessary to take into con 
sideration whether the fabric is to 
occupy a vertical or horizontal positio: 
in use. Designs for table damask anc 
bed spread borders, for example, ar 
not as a rule suited for use in a hang 
ing fabric, as a figure placed erect i: 
the former would lie on its side whe: 
suspended as a curtain. 

The distance from which the fabri 
is to be viewed in use affects also th 
nature of the ornament to be used 
Fabrics which are to be viewed at 
short range ordinarily have more detai! 
in their patterning. Those which are 
to be seen at longer ranges are mor 
simple in character, because the detail 
would be overlooked even though it 
were developed. Cloths of this type are 
therefore more simply ornamented as 
a rule. 

The attractiveness of a design de- 
pends to a great extent upon the effort 
it causes the observer to put forth in 
understanding it. If the pattern be sim- 
ply constructed so as to possess no in- 
tricacy in form or arrangement, it does 
not create the interest which the fabric 
of greater richness is capable of stimu- 
lating. 


Exceptions to Rule 


While the foregoing conclusions may 
be set up as a general rule, such a rule 
is not without exceptions. There are 
cases in which designs of a very simple 
nature are just as interesting as more 
elaborate structures. Here again the 
purpose of the fabric is the controlling 
factor. Rich patterning is appreciated 
in draperies, spreads, carpets, and up- 
holsteries, while in awning cloth elabo- 
ration in patterning would not be ap- 
preciated. 

“True simplicity in a design is often 
more difficult of attainment than com- 
plexity; for the fewer the parts, the 
more thought and care will be required 
in their arrangement. 

“These two principles, when rightly 
understood, can be legitimately em- 
ployed in the same scheme of decoration, 
each setting off the other. While deco- 
ration as a whole should be distinct, the 
occasional introduction of the contrast- 
ing element of mystery which complex- 
ity supplies gives it an interest and a 
charm almost inexplicable. The pre- 
ponderance of complexity in any scheme 
would be irritating and wearisome.” ® 


Conventionalization 


HE more common motives, especially 

those occurring in nature, have to be 
altered in order to secure figures which 
may be readily reproduced in the fabric. 
Natural forms very often require the 
omission of much detail, the more salient 
and important features being preserved. 
In adapting a flower, for instance, 4 
specimen or a picture is secured which 
shows as clearly as possible the form 
of the flower, together with stem, 1 
and other details. These may be 0)- 
tained from botanical books, flower 


_*Jackson, Frank J.: “Lessons on Dec 
tive Design’; London, Chapman and HE! 
Ltd. pp. 141-142. 
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guides, and even flower-seed catalogs 
in case actual specimens are not avail- 
able. Having secured the specimen or 
picture, a tracing or sketch of the 
flower, ete., is made, showing the main 
outline without the smaller details which 
are of minor importance. 


Law of Fitness 


[he law of fitness relates to the suit- 
ability of natural examples for use in 
decorating areas. Some plants are not 
adaptable to all lines of construction, 
and to attempt to use plant forms irre- 
spective of the shape of the area into 
which they are to be placed will end 
in poor results. Stiff-growing plants, 
for example, must not be used with 
spiral or flowing curves. On the other 
hand the curvilinear growth of trailing 
and bending plants should not be dis- 
posed along straight or rigid lines. In 
either of the above cases important 
characteristics are lost and the result is 
that neither the nature nor individuality 
of the plant is preserved. 

Conventionalization emphasizes the 
geometric basis underlying natural 
form. If the form is given a purely 
geometric representation, a formal con- 
ventionalization has been made. Ex- 
amples of this are seen in convention- 
alized flowers in which the petals are 
exactly the same size and radiate at 
regular intervals from a central ovary, 
which is usually represented by a circle. 

\n informal conventionalization §re- 
sults from reproducing the form with 
perspective appearance. The details are 
often abbreviated but not entirely over- 
looked. 

“These less significant details should 
he less pronounced in character than 
the main figure, in order that the latter 
may not be detracted from.” * 


Representative Specimens 


ln selecting a specimen from which 
to produce a design, care should be 
exercised to obtain one which is repre- 
sentative of the plant or other obect to 
he reproduced. The fact that a certain 
characteristic appears in one leaf, for 
example, does not warrant the repro- 
(duction of that leaf, as the characteristic 
may be only accidental. Plants are very 
often restricted in their growth so as 
to take on abnormal shapes. These 
hould be avoided in selecting types for 
motives in designing. 

To copy Nature indiscriminately is 
to treat her realistically. To correct her 
(lefects by our knowledge of her inten- 
tions is to treat her naturalistically. 
Some four-petaled flowers mav some- 
s develop a fifth petal. To copy this 
ularitvy would not be true to nature. 
e extent to which a plant will have 
modified in adapting it to a textile 
lesion depends to a great extent upon 
the form of arrangement. If a purelv 
geometric system of arrangement is 
use’. the lines of the plant will in most 
cases require severe alteration. The 
rectingle. for instance, is not found in 
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Fig. 5a. Border Design, Principle 
of Counterchange 





Fig. 5b. Border Design, Principle 
of Counterchange 


pletely with a plant or floral form it is 
necessary to radically change the out- 
line. All this must be done without 
destroying the plant’s identity. 

As a rule the freest lines of arrange- 
ment are more suitable for producing 
designs from plant forms. “Thus we 
find in Egyptian Art that the severe 
scheme of decoration influenced the 
rendering of natural forms, while in 
the freer character of the Persian Art 
we have a more naturalistic rendering 
of details.” * 


Composition of Border Designs 


HEN once the motive is conven- 

tionalized, the next step is to 
arrange or distribute the ornament over 
the area to be decorated. Distribution 
will therefore be discussed under two 
headings: first, for border patterns in 
which the design area is limited and in 
which the design is required to repeat 
in only one direction; and, second, for 
all-over patterns in which the area is 
to be ornamented by repetition of a 
single unit or group of units in both 
vertical and horizontal directions. 

Border designs are composed for 
draperies, bedspreads, carpets, towels, 
table covers, curtains, and other tex- 
tiles. Looms designed for weaving bor- 
dered table damask, for instance, are 
equipped with a separate jacquard ma- 
chine for weaving the borders. A cer- 
tain number of threads at the sides of 
the cloth are thus controlled independ- 
ently of the body pattern. Borders of 
this nature may therefore be formed by 
simple repetition of a single ornamental 
unit. 

Designs for borders may be con- 
structed upon either of three principles, 
viz. (1), simple repetition, (2) con- 
trast, and (3) alternation. Fig. 1 is a 
border pattern utilizing a rose as the 
motive. The arrangement is one of 
simple repetition with each successive 
figure in exactly the same position as 
the one preceding it. Fig. 2 shows a 
border pattern built up from the forms 





STackson, Frank G.: 
tive Design”’; 
Ltd. p. 112. 


“Lessons in Decora- 
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of the grape as a motive with the fig- 
ures successively reversed. This method 
relieves the monotony which is evident 
in a simple repeat composition. 

Fig. 3 is a border design in which 
two units of ornament have been intro- 
duced. These are arranged alternately. 
In designs of this character it is usually 
best to have one figure stand out more 
prominently than the other, thus carry- 
ing out the principle of subordination. 
The principal units in Fig. 3 are the 
Greek Anthemion and another con- 
ventional form. The Anthemion is more 
massive than the other unit, and there- 
fore predominates in the design. 

This design is especially suited for 
damask borders. The border of a table 
cover is draped over the edge of the 
table. Any feature of the design, there- 
fore, which suggests suspension harmo- 
nizes with the position of the cloth in 
use. The flower and leaf structure sus- 
pended at regular intervals is well 
adapted to overhanging borders. 

Some bordered fabrics of this nature 
are finished with a scalloped edge. A 
curved outline with the border orna- 
ment is especially suited to scalloped 
edges. 


Geometric Foundation 


Fig. 4 is a border design constructed 
upon a strictly geometric foundation. 
The composition is built around two 
intersecting parabolas as the _ base. 
Parallel ones are enscribed inside and 
the enclosed bands shaded in. An out- 
lying border is constructed by lines 
parallel with the outer portions of the 
parabolas. The space at the base is 
filled with a cluster of diamonds. The 
intermediate area is filled with a sym- 
metrical unit conforming in general out- 
line to the outline of the space. The 
upper area is broken by bars at regu- 
lar intervals and terminated along lines 
parallel to the outline of the space. 

The outline of this pattern makes it 
also suitable for bordered fabrics, such 
as bedspreads which are sometimes 
finished with a scalloped edge. 


Principle of Counterchange 


Border patterns may also be con- 
structed by the principle of counter- 
change. One varietv of the counter- 
change pattern is that in which the 
figure and ground areas are exactly 
the same shape and are equal. Fig. 54 
illustrates a design of this nature. It 
was constructed from the line unit P-T1 
by rotating the line half a circumference 
upon point P as a center to form P-T2. 
T2-T3 was then constructed in sym- 
metry with 71-72. The shading of one 
area produces contrast with the other 
and creates a design in which the fig- 
ure and ground are the same shape 
and cover the same proportion of space 

Fig. 5B is a design constructed in a 
similar manner to Fig. 54. The units 
are conventional flower and leaf forms. 
and the arrangement is such that the 
second half of the repeat is the same 
as the first. except that it has been 
inverted or rotated through half a cir- 
cumference. 

(To be continued) 
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Present and Proposed Methods for 
Testing Evenness 


of Raw Silk 





The various delegations at the recent 
International Raw Silk Conference agreed 
that co-operative research and investiga- 
tion are necessary for making standard 


evenness-photograph panels _ for 


national usage. 
Test B 
delegation. 


inter- 


Study of the Japanese 
is promised by the American 
The method of lighting for 


the seriplane test used in Japan is satis- 
factory to the American delegation, and 
they will recommend its adoption in this 
country. Considerable progress has been 
made toward the development of a simple 
apparatus and it is hoped that a suitable 
graphical-mechanical method may develop. 





VNPEAKERS at the recent Interna 
tional Raw Silk Conference agreed 
that the evenness test is one of the 

most important methods of determining 


the quality of raw silk. Means of de 
termining evenness visually and mechan 
ically were suggested and discussed 


Seriplane Dev elopment 


Frederick J. Schmutz traced de- 
velopment of the seriplane from its 
beginning to the present time. Mr. 
Schmutz said in part that previous to 
1919 no adequate device was avail- 
able for testing evenness. At this time 
a hand driven blackboard on which silk 
was reeled in close formation was de 
signed The picture of unevenness 
shown on the backboard corresponded 
closely with one of finished material 
manufactured from that silk. 

Phis method of determining even 
ness was received favorably ; further ex 
periments followed, and in 1921. the 
seriplane was developed. A short time 
later representatives of the largest silk 
manutacturers in this country organized 
to study and devise a_ classification 
based upon seriplane findings. Stand 
ard panels of the actual silk were 
selected and graded arbitrarily from 
100°, down to 50°. For the sake ot 
durability these standards were replaced 
later by photographic reproductions, 
and these were distributed to the diffe1 
ent laboratories using the seriplane. The 
seriplane is by no means a_ finished 
product and much more work can be 
done in the way of counting and estimat 
ing values alone mechanical. optical. or 
electrical lines ie, ] } ’ 


‘= i SHOWS a seri 
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plane at the present stage ot develop 
ment 


Evenness Test B 


The Japanese method of testing even- 
ness is divided into two sections. Even 
ness Test B, a method of determining 
the evenness of ray silk by means of 
the seriplane, wa lained by Saku- 
jiro Shingu. Mr. Shingu emphasized 
that since Test B is of the visual type, 
it is always accompanied by a certain 
degree of personal error. After suggest- 
ing some improvements to be made in 
the \merican — standard-photograph 
panels, he described as follows the 
Japanese method of rating evenness : 

“Tor the purpose of establishing a stand- 
ard to estimate the degree of intensity of 
evenness variation, we have prepared 
standard variation photographs in the fol- 
lowing manner: The size of raw silk 1s 
nearly in proportion to the square of its 
diameter, and we found by several experi- 
ments that such typical variation § stripes 
of unevenness as are contained in. the 
American standard photographs can be 
properly shown by combinations of several 
sizes of raw silk, diameters of which have 
a respective difference of 13%. For this 
reason, we have established the following 
degrees of the standard intensity of varia- 
tion. The sizes of each degree of variation 
are calculated by taking the diameter of 
14 denier as 1.00. 


INTENSITY OF VARIATION 


V3) 3 degrees, fine threads 14x 0.612 5.21 
V2) 2 degrees, fine threads 14x 0.742= 7.67 
Vl) 1 degree, fine threads 14x 0.872=10.60 
V) Normal 14x 1.002=14.00 
V1) 1 degree, coarse threads 14x 1.132=17. 88 
V2) 2 degrees, coarse threads 14x 1.2€2=22. 23 
V3) 3 degrees, coarse threads 14x 1.39 27.05 


“The raw silk used to make the stand- 
ard variation photographs of the above- 
mentioned degrees of variation was reeled 
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Fig. 1. 
Testing Raw Silk 


Seriplane for 


in the most careful manner to prevent an 
possible variation in size and nature, and 
then wound on seriplane panels in different 
combinations. The = standard — variatior 
photographs are composed of four panels 
of different combinations of thread varia 
tions selected from the most suitable speci- 
mens, as follows: 


Length of each stripe in meters 


140 30 160 30 140 
Size of each stripe—(V0) 

14.00 12.18 14.00 15.96 14.00 
Size of each stripe —(VJ) 

14.00 10.60 14.00 17.88 14.00 
Size of each stripe—(V 2) 

14.00 7.67 14.00 22.23 14.00 
Size of each stripe—(V.) 

14.00 oe 14.00 27.05 14.00 


“The penalty for each variation shall be 
imposed according to the respective degret 
of variation and its length, as follows 


Degree of Variation 


V3 V1 Vii V2 V2} } 
Length of Thread Defect (Below 15 meters) 

3 5 7 10 15 20 
Length of Thread Defect (Below 50 meters) 

5 10 12 15 20 25 
Length of Thread Defect (Below 100 meters) 

7 15 17 20 25 30 
Length of Thread Defect (Above 100 meters) 

10 20 22 25 30 35 


“The degree of variation of each stripe 
in a panel shall be appraised by comparing 
every unevenness stripe with 
standard variation photographs, adopted by 
the Raw Silk Association of Japan. It 
should be noted that ]’4 1s the degree ol 
variation of the stripe and 
neither 10 nor J”7, but appears to be about 
midway between them. 1/773 is the d gree 
of variation of the stripe and resembles 
neither [77 nor I’2, but appears to be about 


midway between them. [723 is the degree 
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Fig. 2. Measurements of Standard Photograph Panel 


of variation of the stripe resembling 
neither V2 nor V3 but appears to be about 
ilway between them. 

‘The length of each stripe or thread 
defect shall be determined by the scale at- 
tached to the bottom of the seriplane board. 

“The amount of penalty was obtained 

im the standpoint of practical experience 

such a manner to corroborate with the 
\merican standard-panel photographs. It 
is hoped that by doing so, our method will 
issist in correcting or adjusting some of 
the ambiguous and/or inaccurate points 
of the American standard-panel photo- 
graphs. The Japanese method of Evenness 
lest Bo was adopted on the foregoing 

unds. 
Artificial Lighting 


\s to the lighting to be used in this 
the illumination from one side causes 
panels on the seriplane board near the 
light to receive a stronger reflection, while 
the panels on the further end are darker 
and not uniformly lighted. Consequently, 
there was some error or wrong estimation 


the degree of variation. After we 
studied the matter of artificial lighting 
carefully, we finally decided on a new 
thod of lighting whereby the lighting 
equipment consists of two vertical re- 
fHectors of 5 100-watt lamps each, uni- 


mly illuminating both sides by incandes- 
t blue lights. The reason why we 
ipted the incandescent light is because it 
embles natural daylight which makes 
inspection easier. We are still studying 
proper lighting for the performance of 
this test. 
Samples for Test 


lhe samples for Evenness Test B shall 
sist of 100 panels taken from 50 sample 
ins extracted from one bale. The raw 

wound on bobbins from the sample 
ns, shall be spaced on the inspection 
el according to the size under test, as 
WS: 


it nier, or finer 


100 threads per inch 
lenier, or coarser 


80 threads per inch 


lhe estimation should be made in a 
tion directly in front of the seriplane 
d and at a distance of about 7 ft. Each 
| shall be carefully compared with the 








standard panel-photographs, and its even- 
ness percentage estimated according to the 
standard panel which most nearly re- 
sembles it. In case the rating of any 
panel is ambiguous or difficult to estimate, 
the uneven places or stripes of such panels 
should be compared with the standard 
variation photographs adopted by the Raw 
Silk Association of Japan and.the length 
and degree of each variation determined. 
“Each stripe or variation should be 
penalized according to the Table of Un- 
evenness Penalty. Deduct the total penalty 
of each from 100% 


panel , and the re- 
mainder is the value of the respective 
panel. In case the total percentage of 


penalty of one panel exceeds more than 
30%, then one-half of such per- 
centage plus 30% should be deducted from 
100%. The panels so rated are subject 
to correction within the scope of 5% either 
higher or lower. The testing results over 
50% should be rated for every 5%, while 
below 50% should be rated for every 10%. 

“The record of Evenness Test B should 
show the estimated percentage of evenness 
of each panel, the average percentage of 
evenness of each section, consisting of ten 
panels, the total average percentage of 
evenness of 100 panels, and the average 
percentage of low panels corresponding to 
one-quarter of the total panels inspected. 
The final percentage of Evenness Test B 
shall be determined by the respective per- 
centage of the total average, and average 
low panels in accordance with the Table 
of Rating Percentage.” 


{ and B Tests 


Reason for 


Yutaka Mitsukochi gave the reason 
for using both 4 and B tests for even 
ness. 


“As we have explained to you in the 
conference the other day, in our Evenness 
Test B we determine the evenness of raw 
silk on seriplane panels by comparing the 
raw silk with the standard variation photo- 
graphs, and ascertain the degree of in- 
tensity of each variation in panels, so that 
we may be able to derive an accurate test- 
ing result. However, no matter how 
eagerly we endeavor to obtain the concur- 
rence of inspectors, the nature of raw 
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silk, irregularity or arrangement of dif- 
ferent intensity of variation cause esti- 
mators to mis-appraise the value of panels. 

“In order to supplement this drawback, 
we use Test A. By this method, we ac- 
tually measure each stripe in a panel by 
means of the hand-serimeter, or torsion 
balance, and determine the size of uneven 
portion of thread whether they are 30% 
of 50% finer or coarser than the size 
under test. The testing results of both 
A and B tests usually have a tendency to 
corroborate. However, owing to different 
objects in testing operations, the two test- 
ing results cannot ‘strictly be said to co- 
incide in each test performed for every 
lot.” 


Evenness Test A 


The method of performing Evenness 
Test A was described by Kanjiro 
Hirakawa. 


“Evenness Test A can be made concur- 
rently with Evenness Test B and upon the 
same sample panels on the seriplane in- 
spection board. Hold the seriplane inspec- 
tion board horizontally so that raw silk 
panels on the surface become level. The 
edge of the seriplane inspection board on 
the other side of the position of the in- 
spector shall be fastened tightly by a 
special device to prevent the spacing of raw 
silk panels from becoming irregular. Pull 
the thread in every stripe or uneven por- 
tion of the thread in every panel and find 
the breaking strength by the use of a hand- 
serimeter; find whether the thread in the 
stripe, or uneven portion, tested by hand- 
serimeter falls within the following limits : 

Fine threads (threads fine 30% or more 


but less than 50% below the size of the 
raw silk under test). 

Coarse threads (threads coarse 30% or 
more but less than 50% above the size 
of the raw silk under test). 

Very fine threads (threads above 50% 
or more below the size of the raw silk 


under test). 

Very coarse threads (threads coarse 50% 
or more above the size of the raw silk 
under test). 

“The length of each uneven thread in the 
panels, which can be measured by the 
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graduator attached at the bottom of each 
panel, is divided into three different classes, 
as follows: 

Length of thread defect less than 50 
meters. 

Length of thread defect 50 meters and 
over but less than 100. 

Length of thread defect 100 meters and 
over. 

“The breaking strength of raw silk 
varies according to the humidity of the 
atmosphere or by the moisture contained 
in the thread itself. Furthermore, the 
cohesion of raw silk thread sometimes 
causes variation in the breaking strength. 
Therefore, in performing the test by the 
use of hand-serimeter, for every lot select 
a certain section of about 50 meters in a 
panel that appears to be normal in size 
and test, then cut out the thread from the 
center to the extent of 9 meters in length 
and then accurately find the denier on the 
torsion balance. If the denier of the 
threads in center of the section is decided, 
the breaking strength of thread on each 
side of the section in the same panel should 
be tested three different times—or six times 
on both sides—by means of a hand-serim- 
eter. Then compute the breaking strength 
per denier and again repeat this test five or 
s.x different times to find the average of 
breaking strength and decide the strength 
per denier for the particular lot, which will 
{ix the penalty limit of uneven threads. 

“The record of Test A should show the 
number of uneven defects of 100 panels 
(2 panels to be taken from every skein, or 
a total of 100 panels from 50 skeins) for 
one lot. In other words, the test shall be 
performed on 50,000 meters (40,000 meters 
for the size above 18 denier in length), 
specifying separately each variety of even- 
ness defect and its continuous length. 

“(1) Impose penalty for every one of 
evenness defects according to the follow- 
ing specified rules and derive the total 
penalty percentage. 

“(2) Then compute its penalty per- 
centage on 10,000 meters. 

“(3) Fix the percentage in accordance 
with the Table of Rating Percentage of 
I:venness Test A. 


Evenness 


Continuous Length of Penalty 
Defects 


Uneven Thread Per Cent 
Fine or coarse 
threads 


Below 50 meters.. a 
50 to 100 meters. a 
100 and above.. 2 
Very fine threads Below 50 meters.. 2 
or very coarse 50 to 100 meters. a. 
threads 100 meters and above 4 


cooovwco 


” 


Woven Goods 


It was stated by F. Dieck that test- 
ing for evenness by the seriplane 
method has been found to be practical 
and advantageous in the case of silk 
which is to be used in the manufacture 
of woven goods. For sheer fabrics, 
such as chiffons, crepes, and georgettes, 
silks of high evenness are necessary. 
The seriplane determinations coincide 
with a fair degree of accuracy with mill 
results for silks used in single-end 
weaving. 


Methods of Lighting 


Several of the delegates to the con- 
vention discussed various methods of 
lighting for the seriplane test. It was 
generally agreed that some method of 
artificial lighting is necessary in order 
to obtain standard conditions. E. J. 
Schellenberg stated, “The final purpose 
ot any lighting arrangement is to pro- 
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vide light of uniform and constant in- 
tensity on all sections of the seriplane 
board, be it direct or indirect light, and 
to present the panels under inspection to 
the eye without detracting or over- 
emphasizing certain features or defects.” 
After pointing out some of the im- 
perfections of indirect lighting by the 
vertical method, Mr. Schellenberg said 
that in his opinion a mercury-vapor 
light, properly arranged so as not to 
interfere with the inspector’s sight, 
seems to be the best solution from a 
practical point of view. 

A comparison of indirect lighting and 
the Cooper-Hewitt system by Max G. 
Ritter showed that in a number of tests 
the results obtained under the two 
methods check closely. In some silks, 
however, entirely different impressions 
are given, showing that discrepancies in 
grading are due to different lighting 
systems. Mr. Ritter added, “The Cooper- 
Hewitt lighting system having, in my 
estimation, a more even light distribu- 
tion over the entire seriplane board and 
bringing out the evenness defects more 
clearly than the indirect light, I feel it 
permits the inspector to come nearest 
to the actual quality in seriplane rating.” 

A. Coradi said that he had tried both 
indirect and direct lighting, and, while 
he had no data to support his contention, 
he believed that a direct light, as sup- 
plied by the Cooper-Hewitt system, 
gives a more even distribution of light 
over the entire seriplane board than 
does the indirect system. Light rays 
striking the silk perpendicularly outline 
the evenness defects more clearly than 
rays striking the silk laterally. 

The application of the mercury-vapor 
light to seriplane inspection was dis- 
cussed from a scientific viewpoint by 
William S. Wheeler, Jr. Mr. Wheeler’s 
conclusions were that the light lines of 
the threads under examination can be 
seen clearly at a lower intensity by mer- 
cury light, thereby reducing the dis- 
tortion produced by irradiation. On the 
subject of visual fatigue, which impairs 
visual perception, it has been agreed by 
different investigators that—at equal 
intensities of illumination—ten times as 
much radiant energy enters the eye 
under incandescent as under mercury 
light. Another important advantage of 
the mercury light is that, under normal 
conditions of use, no glare is produced; 
since visual fatigue is therefore less 
than with incandescent light, continued 
accuracy in the estimation of panels is 
promoted by the mercury light. 

The Japanese method of lighting has 
been described under the subject of 
Test B. 


Method of U. S. Testing Co. 


A system of lighting in operation at 
the United States Testing Co., was ex- 
plained by H. B. Arundale. It has been 
found that a bank of incandescent elec- 
tric lights, placed vertically at the end 
of the seriplane rack and _ reflecting 
light upon a fixed white surface, gives 
a well diffused light without shadows. 
This “evenness” reflector is suspended 
vertically about 3 in. from the floor and 
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13 in. from the wall. It is fitted with 
eight 100-watt frosted lamps; the inside 
surface of the reflector is of ripple glass 
with chromium reflecting surface. Mr. 
Arundale said that this method has the 
advantage over other systems of throw- 
ing a uniform light over a large area, 
and the ability to distinguish details is 
increased. The direct source of light is 
not visible and there is a surprising lack 
of objectionable shadows. The seriplane 
boards can be kept in the same vertical 
position at all times and by means of 
the indirect light all silks appear 100° 
clean; all surface defects disappear en- 
tirely. The inspectors’ determinations 
are therefore strictly on an evenness 
basis; he is not tempted to underrate 
the silk due to any‘neatness and clean- 
ness defects. 

For the inspection of neatness and 
defects, Mr. Arundale said, an additional 
or “cleanness” reflector is necessary. 
This reflector contains two 60-watt 
frosted lamps in the end sockets and two 
50-watt frosted lamps in the two center 
sockets. The reflector is placed in a 
horizontal position directly over the top 
of the seriplane board so that the light 
is reflected downward. When using this 
light the threads become less prominent 
and the major and minor defects become 
more prominent in the silk panels. The 
lighting groups are controlled by a 
special switch so that the “evenness” 
and “cleanness” units can be turned on 
an off as desired. 


Standard Photographs 


The method employed in the selection 
and preparation of seriplane standard 
photographs for use in testing the even- 
ness of raw silk was described by H. B. 
Arundale. After a brief description of 
the preliminary photographs, Mr. Arun- 
dale stated that after these photographs 
had been in use for some time and the 
results obtained found to be gratifying, 
it was suggested and approved by the 
Raw Silk Classification Committee that 
a set of standard photographs, which 
could be used by the trade, be selected 
to indicate the relative values of even- 
ness. 


“It was desired,’ he said, “that the 
panels selected to represent the percentages 
of evenness, be taken from regular lots 
of silk instead of selecting lengths of silk 
of different sizes and uniting the same in 
panel fashion to produce a desired un- 
evenness pattern, as had been done in the 
preparation of the earlier preliminary 
photographs. 

“One can readily see that, by selecting 
special silk—that is, silk running very uni- 
form in diameter for its respective denier 
size—and uniting the lengths so that very 
sharp and decided patterns were produced, 
it would be possible to get photographs ot 
the panels which would be sharper and 
more pleasing to the eye than photographic 
panels made from silk selected at random 
from the regular market grades, but they 
would not represent actual conditions as 
found. As it was deemed more practical 
to use lots of silk from which to make the 
selection of panels, the procedure was 4s 
follows: the lots of 13/15-denier Japan silk 
studied were not specially selected and 
their grade names were unknown. From 
the silk at hand panels were selected to 
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re, resent the following percentages of even- 

s: 100, 90, 80, 70, 60, 50, 40, 30, 20, 10. 

‘Had we been satisfied with a single 
choice of panel from each value mentioned, 
the task would not have been a lengthy 
one, but being desirous of obtaining ten 
panels of each of the ratings mentioned and 
each having slight variations from the 
other in unevenness pattern, meant a more 
lengthy procedure. It was a _ continual 
making and destroying of panels. 


Standard Panels 


[he standard panels, from which the 
ph na were made, were selected by 
joint consideration of the number of 
stri a width of stripes, and the degree 
of intensity of change from dark to light 
or vice versa. The composite of these 
three fundamentals forms the unevenness 
pattern. Having found, for example, a 
panel which was considered representative 
of 50% value, the panel was transferred or 
backwound from the seriplane board on to 
a small sizing spool preparatory to its 
being wound again on to another board 
upon which the ten selected 50% panels 
were to be finally inspected and a choice 
made from the most characteristic or type 
of panel to represent the 50% Standard 
Panel. 

“To transfer a panel from one board 
to another without changing its condition 
required the developing of a special driv- 
ing arrangement for turning the seriplane 
board, also a very sensitive take-up device 
for winding the silk on to the sizing spool. 

‘Having completed the preliminary se- 
lection of the panels, it was then necessary 
to select the most characteristic panel in 
each set of ten panels. The individual 
members of the Raw Silk Classification 
Committee examined the panels _inde- 
pendently of each other and their selections 
were noted. Photographs of the selected 
evenness panels were then made and a few 
trial sets of standards were produced. 

“The photographing of silk panels, as 
well as the printing of the photographs is 
unusual in its character. The selected silk 
panels were photographed in a dark room. 
The photographic plates were carefully 
placed between the under surface of the 
threads and the seriplane board. For the 
exposure a 50-watt frosted lamp was used. 

a the past two years use of the 

dards suggestions has been made and 
opinions given as to possible changes in 
the standards which might be advantageous. 
Referring to the evenness standards, some 
are of the opinion that the 100% panel 
should not contain any shading whatsoever ; 
that the 90% panel is inferior to the 80%: 
that coarse passages as well as fine should 
be considered in the upper panels; a 60% 
panel is necessary in the standard set: that 
30% and 10% panels occur very seldom 
In routine imspection work. It has been 
suggested that the lower end of the scale 
be in the region of the present 50% panel 
and so on.” 


Measurement of Panels 


)r. W. F. Edwards described the re- 

ts of micrometer measurements of 

iplane panels at the United States 

| sting Co. It is believed that the even- 

s of silk depends to a large extent on 

diameter of the thread. In order to 

‘rmine what variations are present, 

isurements were made of the appar- 

ei! diameter of every thread of a seri- 

) ne-panel photograph at five different 
Cross-sections of the panel. 

he photograph chosen was a 50% 

panel of the standard sets of evenness 


Fig. 3. Evenness 
Measuring Device 





photographs now furnished to the trade 
by the Silk Association of America. 
The cross-sections examined were ap- 
proximately 2 in. apart the first cross- 
section being about 2 in. from the end 
of the panel. The measurements were 
made with the usual type of eyepiece 
micrometer of 10X power used in con- 
junction with a  four-millimeter ob- 
jective and reflected light. 

Dr. Edwards stated that nearly 2,500 
measurements were made, the results 
tabulated, and a curve plotted to give a 
comprehensive view of the results. In 
Fig. 2, Curves 1 to 5 represent cross- 
section measurements at five different 
places on the panel, and Curve 6 shows 
the average of the five cross-sections. 
While these measurements were made 
on only one panel photograph, the 
speaker said that he is convinced that 
these measurements indicate the varia- 
tions to be found in the most carefully 
reeled raw silk. 

The method used in the microscopic 
analysis of seriplane panels and the 
reasons for making this analysis were 
discussed by Charles J. Huber. A 
filarocular micrometer, with recording 
drum divided into 50 equal parts, en- 
abling one to read to one micron, was 
used for measuring threads. The re- 
sults of a large number of tests showing 
how various panels compare were 
tabulated. 


Evenness Comparison 


The results of a seriplane reading 
intercomparison participated in by rep- 
resentatives of some twenty organiza- 
tions were presented by Douglas G. 
Walker. The object of this intercom- 
parison was to develop and measure the 
degree of agreement and disagreement 
between the findings of a representative 
body of experienced seriplane readers, 
all reading on the same day and under 
the same conditions. In the test 240 
panels, which covered a wide range of 
silk qualities and a variety of seriplane 
specimens, were used. The _ inter- 
comparison took place on Sept. 10, 1929, 
in the inspection rooms of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange at the United 
States Testing Company’s building in 
Hoboken, N. J. The results of the inter- 
comparison, which were shown in tabu- 
lated form, displayed considerable dis- 
parity between the readings of individual 
representatives. Mr. Walker stated that 
a much closer degree of uniformity was 
observed in the combined reports of 
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several trade laboratories which he had 
presented in a previous paper, and that 
there were some factors to be taken into 
consideration in extenuation of the de- 
gree of disparity in the present inter- 
comparison. Concluding his paper, the 
speaker said: 


“Whether, in the light of the findings of 
this intercomparison, the proper procedure 
in order to remedy the state of confusion 
is to endeavor to secure uniformity by fre- 
quent intercomparisons between trade lab- 
oratories, or whether the more practical 
course would be to establish an impartial 
central laboratory to be recognized by both 
buyers and sellers as the final arbiter in 
questions regarding the determination of 
evenness qualities of raw silk by seriplane 
test, is a point which the industry itself 
must determine.” 


Measuring Device 


While the standard photographs have 
contributed greatly to the accurate 
measurement of evenness, there is still 
need of a mechanical apparatus which 
will eliminate or minimize the errors 
inherent in visual inspection. A device 
which is being developed in the Cheney 
Brothers’ laboratory was described by 
Charles J. Huber. A simplified diagram 
of this apparatus is shown in Fig. 3. 


“In this evenness-measuring device a 
photo-electric cell is used to replace the 
human eye for reading seriplane panels. In 
Fig. 3, B. represents the cross-section of a 
seriplane board slotted lengthwise; S is an 
edge view of the silk panels to be read 
which are only on one side of the board; 
L is the source of light; C, the photo-elec- 
tric cell; A, an amplifier; and R, a suit- 
able recorder. The amplifying circuit is 
so arranged that when the silk thread is of 
uniform size, no impulse is sent to the 
recorder. 

“This remains so as long as the light 
from the lamp JL falling on the photo- 
electric cell C is constant. In operation, 
the seriplane board containing the panels 
of silk with their bands of unevenness, is 
moved at a constant speed, lengthwise be- 
tween the light and the photocell. Any 
change in the silk, such as a fine or coarse 
end, will allow more or less light to pass 
through the spaces between the threads and 
will cause the photo cell to set up impulses 
in the circuit which actuate the recorder. 
This process is similar to that of scanning 
as used in television. The record is the total 
deviation of the diameter from the mean.” 


After this description of the device, 
Mr. Huber added: 


“There are many factors entering into 
this problem that have as yet not been 
studied at all due to lack of time. Among 
these may be listed the edge effect of the 
silk panels, the width of the scanning area, 
the diffraction of the silk thread, and tlie 
rapidity of reading. We have made some 
study in calibration of the apparatus and 
have a simple method for checking the 
settings by having standards of definite 
area or openings. One representing the 
silk to be tested (e. g., 14 denier) giving 
a null reading on the recorder and another 
standard representing silk, say two denier 
coarser, giving a definite number of im- 
pulses in a given length of time. At a 
later date we may be able to report more 
fully on the effects of the various elements 
entering into this problem, the solution of 
which we hope will enable us to build an 
evenness measuring device of higher 
accuracy.” 
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r riple Vacuum System at Firestone 





Interesting Card-Stripping, Clean- 


ing, and Conveying Installation 


A NOTABLE example of plant im- 
provement recently completed is the 
installation of the Cook-Goldsmith pat 
ent triple vacuum system in the carding 
department of the Firestone Cotton 
Mills, Mass. The work of stripping 452 
cards is now done in about one-quarter 
of the time formerly required; room 
conditions are much better with com 
parative freedom from lint in the atmos- 
phere, and from dust which is ordinarily 
blown into adjacent cards. 


Firestone Progress 


lhe installation of this latest improved 
system is an indication of how one 
progressive New England mill is bring 
ing its plant up to the minute in the 
matter of reducing costs, increasing out- 
put, and making working conditions 
better for the employes. When the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. bi yught the 
Manomet Mill, No. 4, two years ago, 
the plant was considered to be one of 
the finest and most modern in the world. 
Built after the war, much of its machin- 
ery had never been used. The new 
owners, however, have invested nearly 
$800,000 in new equipment, of which the 
vacuum system is the latest, in order 
to make the mill still more efficient. It 
is an example of the policy that has 
made the name “Firestone” stand out in 
the industrial world. 

lo be exact, there are really two 
systems of the Cook-Goldsmith triple 
vacuum system in the Firestone card 
Each of 
one-half of the card room and is complete 
In every detail with vacuum pump, waste 
receivers, conveyors, piping, etc. Com 
plete equipment includes two 21 x9 in. 
vacuum pumps, each with a 30-hp. indi 
vidual-motor drive, four large vacuum 
tanks for 


room. these systems serves 


Waste receivers, 


conveying 
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Battery of Vacuum Tanks 
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pipes running the length of the card 
room, and a hose connection to each of 
the 452 cards. The installation was made 
by the Abington Textile Machinery 
Works, Abington, Mass., inventors and 
builders of the equipment. 


Eight Cards Stripped at Once 


The cards are permanently equipped 
for stripping by mounting on them a 
nozzle with two sections, one of which 
cleans the doffer while the other cleans 
the cylinder simultaneously. With one 
traverse across the card, the waste and 
dirt are removed and clothing is cleaned 
to the full depth of the exposed wire, so 
that the numbers on the card-clothing 
foundation can easily be read—so free 
are the wires from accumulations. At 
the end of the traverse across the cyl- 
inder and doffer, the nozzles are auto- 
matically returned to the side of the 
card, out of the way of the operator. 

Fight cards can be stripped at one 
time, four on each system. The actual 
time of stripping is about one-quarter 
that usually required, and the power 
consumed is cut more than 50%. There 
is no dirt attached to the operation and 
practically no manual labor. Where the 
old method necessitated manual cleaning 
the trucking, the triple vacuum system 
performs this work automatically and 
delivers the waste through 6-in. pipes to 
the receivers in the waste room. 

The four waste receivers are arranged 
in two pairs, being hooked up so that 
when one is filled the waste is directed 
to the other. The filled receiver can be 
emptied without breaking the vacuum on 
the system or interfering with the opera- 
tion of card cleaning. Dust separation 
in the waste receivers improves the 
quality. In addition to the card clean- 
ing, the triple vacuum system collects 











Layout of Vacuum Stripping System at Firestone 


Card Stripping 


underscreenings and flat strips, and does 
general machinery cleaning as well as 
floor and wall sweeping. 

The major advantages of the new in- 
stallation at the Firestone Cotton Mills 
may be summed up as improvement in 
card-room conditions, doing away with 
a hard manual operation, savings in 
labor and time, and greater card-room 
production. There are many other ad- 
vantages including the delivering of 
waste in better condition, power savings, 
reduction of accident hazards, etc. In 
addition, the general uses of such a 
system tend to expand to cover a variety 
of operations where a powerful air in- 
take can be utilized to collect waste and 
prevent spoilage of manufactured prod- 
uct when cleaning mills and machinery. 





Textile Engraving Plant 


Rock Hill, §. C. A textile engraving 
plant will soon be ‘established here. 
While this is a separate organization 
from the bleachery plant of the Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co., which is 
expected to begin operations in the near 
future, it will be closely connected with 
that establishment and is expected to be 
erected on its property. The prospec- 
tive plant will not only execute design- 
ing work for the Rock Hill bleachery, 
but will probably work for the southern 
trade. 
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Outerwear Men Adopt Rules 


for Conduct of Their Business 


NLEVEN rules for the conduct of 
business in the knitted outerwear 
industry were adopted by knitwear 

manufacturers attending the Federal 
Trade Practice Submittal, held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, 
Nov. 21. Representatives of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association, 
who co-operated with the rest of the 
trade at the gathering, said that the 
manufacturers present at the conference 
represented 60.5% of the knitted outer- 
wear industry. The conference was 
presided over by Charles H. March, 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
assisted by Markham Flannery, 
head of the Trade Practice Division of 


sion, 


the Commission. 

O. W. Fishel, president of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association, 
opened the conference, with a short 


wldress on the purposes of the meeting. 
He then introduced Mr. Flannery who 
turn presented Commissioner March. 
In opening, Mr. March said: “When 
the Federal Trade Commission was first 
organized many business men resented 
it, and were doubtful about it. Now, 
vever, they have seen it operate and 
vy know that the Commission is reallv 
friend of industry in this country. 
Business men know they can get fair 
treatment at the hands of the commis- 
nm. The commission aims to aid busi- 
ness and to prosecute only the dishonest 
nin business. Every honest man here 
can expect that he will be protected 
hen he is not violating law. We want 
help you, not to hurt you. You have 
me men in the industry who want to 
do things honest men would not do. 
lhey put goods out under false repre- 
entations. You don’t want such men 
vour industry. If any member of the 
dustry violates the new rules to be 
«lopted, then you can come to the Com- 
ission and sav that man is not honest, 
nd the Commission will see he is com- 
led to do what is right.” 


Elect H.”H. Cohen Secretary 


lhe conference elected H. H. Cohen, 
Philadelphia, as secretary, and then 
ik up the proposed trade practice 
les, clause by clause. These rules, 
‘ich were submitted to the conference 
suggestions by the National Knitted 
iterwear Association, were published 
complete in last week’s issue of TEXTILE 
\\ortp, They were all adopted by the 
nference, after a discussion lasting 


( 








Charles 
Commissioner, 
Outerwear Trade Practice Submittal 


H. March, 


who 


Federal Trade 
presided at 


all day, and after several changes and 
eliminations. In clause four, covering 
“Price Descrimination,” the first para- 
graph was revised to read: 


“The knitted outerwear manufacturers 
while reserving absolute freedom in indi- 
vidually establishing their own prices at 
will on their individual products, and in 
the changing of same from time to time, do 
adopt as a cardinal principle that there 
shall be no discrimination between cus- 
tomers of the same class. 


The second paragraph, with new addi- 
tions in italics, follows: 


“Any discrimination in price of knitted 
outerwear products between purchasers of 
the same class, not due to difference in 
grade, quality, or quantity of products sold, 
or due to allowance for difference in cost of 
selling and transportation and not made in 
good faith to meet competition, and the 
accomplishment of such discrimination by 
the allowance of rebates, refunds, special 
credits, unusual terms, or unearned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise ; and its extension to certain pur- 
chasers while not extended to all pur- 
chasers in the same class, under like terms 
and conditions; is unfair trade practice.” 

The third paragraph which relates to 
quoting quantity prices, was lifted out 
and made clause five, in place of the 
original clause five which elimi- 
nated. The original clause five, it was 


Was 
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Federal Trade Commission 
Will Digest 
Information Offered at 
Chicago Meeting 


decided, was unnecessary 
duplicated clause four. 

The new clause 
reads : 


because it 


five, approved 


as 


“No manufacturer shall quote or allow 
a special quantity price applicable to a def- 
inite quantity of merchandise, unless placed 
in one order and confirmed. This does not 
preclude the shipment of parts of such 
order at different dates or to different 
points, nor the granting of rebates or dis- 
counts based on total volume of 
during a given period.” 


business 


Clauses six, seven 
adopted as they stood. 
all references to 
samples” 


and eight, were 

In clause nine, 
“samples” and “free 
were eliminated, and the rule 
was made to cover only swatches. It 
was pointed out that the practice of giv- 
ing samples, which means giving ready- 
to-wear garments has been virtually 
discontinued in the industry. 


Speakers Discuss Rules 


The various trade questions involved 
in the rules were discussed at length by 
numerous speakers. John Stern, pub- 
lisher, of New York, said the develop- 
ment of the knitted outerwear industry 
was being hindered by lack of official 
authority to solve trade problems; pres- 
ent bad business practices are costing 
the trade many millions of dollars an- 
nually, he added. He praised the con- 
ference as offering an opportunity to 
eliminate deception and unfairness, and 
also stressed the gain in prestige which 
would result from the establishing of 
standards of business practice. 

The manufacturers present were keenly 
interested in the first clause, on piracy 
of styles, which was generally regarded 
as an outstanding issue of the trade. 
The original clause was adopted with 
the change that the words, “patterns” 
and ‘“‘and styles” were eliminated, mak- 
ing the paragraph cover only designs. 
Speakers favoring this change said the 
word “designs” was inclusive and served 
the purpose. Numerous speakers told 
of the dangers of the current practice 
of style piracy in the trade. 


Steuer on Misbranding 


The chief speech with reference to 


clause two, on  misbranding, was 
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made by Bernard Steuer, of Tartan 
Knitwear Mills, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Steuer’s address was praised by both 
Commissioner March and Mr. Flannery 
as representing the aims of the con- 
ference. 

The address in part follows: 


“What are some of the abuses in the 
trade today? We find a flagrant abuse 1s 
that of misrepresenting the yarn content. 
Garments have been labeled ‘wool’ that 
have contained no wool. Garments have 
been labeled that are only partly wool. 
Garments have been labeled ‘silk’ for rayon, 
and garments have been labeled ‘silk’ that 
are only partly silk and part other fiber. 
Garments have been labeled ‘silk and wool’ 
that have been rayon and wool. In the 
matter of the construction of our garment 
we find garments represented as ‘full 
fashion’ that are not fashioned at all—are 
only partly fashioned. Garments have been 
labeled as ‘hand finished’ that have had 
only a few minor incidental items of hand- 
finish. Material has been mis-labeled as 
to its source—we find garments labeled 
‘alpaca from England,’ leading the customer 
to believe that something came from Eng- 
land but whether it was fleece or yarn or 
fabric or garment, not being clear. We 
find a brushed wool garment labeled ‘camel’ 
or ‘camel hair.’ 

“What should be our attitude toward 
representations in brandings such as these? 
We should be guided by the policy very 
much in accordance with an oath taken by 
witness in a court room. Such a witness 
swears to tell the truth and the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. When a 
garment is labeled or sold as wool and 
contains only cotton it is not telling the 
truth. When a garment is labeled ‘part 
wool’ and in its construction it is part wool 
and part another fiber—cotton, rayon or 
anything else—it is not telling the whole 
truth because it tells what part of the gar- 
ment is made of but not the rest of it. 
When a garment is labeled ‘camel hair 
from England’ it is telling some of the 
truth, not the whole truth and some other 
things than the truth. 


Unbranded Garments 


“A garment not branded and not labeled 
makes no representation and since it does 
nothing it cannot be construed as misrepre- 
senting ; but if it undertakes to say anything 
by way of branding or labeling, it should 
not say anything that did not comply with 
the above formula. Not only that, but even 
if a garment is truthfully labeled and such 
labeling, because of its technical nature is 
misleading or misrepresenting to the ulti- 
mate consumer, we feel that the use of such 
a labeling is fraudulent and unfair practice. 

“In the desire to attract the eye of the 
consumer and develop the volume of busi- 
ness, manufacturers have developed a mania 
for labeling their garments. Labels and 
tags decorate the garment everywhere. Re- 
cently we find that garments bear a label 
‘French spun zephyr’ or ‘English spun.’ 
It is a fact that manufacturers realize that 
the consumer knows very little about the 
technical methods of spinning yarn. It is 
true that one type of spinning is desig- 
nated as Bradford or English type of spin- 
ning, and another type of spinning wool 
yarn is designated as ‘French spun,’ while 
the labeling of a garment made of yarn 
spun on either of these would be technically 
correct if so labeled, nevertheless its effect 
must be if its intention was not so, to mis- 
lead the consumer public because the con 
sumer public knows very little about the 
technical processes of spinning but imme- 
diately assumes that a garment. bearing 
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a label ‘French spun’ must have some con- 
nection with France, whether in the manu- 
facture of raw material or the manufacture 
of the garment and the same is true if it 
bears a label ‘English spun.’ So not only 
must the manufacturer when labeling or 
branding his garment or offering it for sale, 
speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, but it must be truthful in the 
language of the customer-public. We there- 
fore ask the adoption of Rule 2, headed 
‘misbranding’ and rule 3 headed ‘misrepre- 
sentation.’ ” 


In discussing the same clauses, A. 
aul Cohen, of the Suffolk Knitting 
Co., Lowell, Mass., raised the question 
of how these rules would be defined. 

“If they are narrowly interpreted” 
he said, “they would work a hardship 
on that class of manufacturers who are 
primarily users of reworked raw mate- 
rials.” 


Wool Labelling 


He asked whether goods falling short 
of the all-wool standard might be so 
designated, and proceeded: 

“The raw materials, other than virgin 
wool, used in the production of so-called 
wool sweaters, fall into two classes (1) 
new stock other than virgin wool; (2) old 
stock other than virgin wool. 

“The cost of the former is much higher 
than the cost of the latter and by the same 
token the products made from the former 
fall into a higher price range than the 
products made from the latter. While the 
products of the new stock more nearly ap- 
proximate the ‘all-wool’ standard than do 
the products of the old stock, there is 
grave doubt as to their being 100% wool 
and, certainly, there is no guarantee that 
such is the case. 

“The method of sale and purchase of 
this class of raw material does not permit 
of absolute uniformity and the resulting 
products made from two separate purchases 
of supposedly the same grade of stock will 
likewise vary. 

“With the old stock the same thing is 
true—no two purchases are identical and 
the resulting products must of necessity 
differ to the same extent. 

“In the use of these materials there is 
no consideration to be given to those man- 
ufacturers who deliberately add cotton or 
other foreign matters in the making of 
their yarns. In the picked or carded state 
it is impossible to identify these foreign 
matters except by actual laboratory test. 
3y purchasing this stock in the ‘rag’ state, 
the pitfalls of the picked or carded or so- 
called ‘shoddy,’ is easily avoided and for- 
eign matters are more easily detectable. 
But even then it is not possible to know 
and be certain that you have an absolutely 
all-wool product and no amount of han- 
dling or re-sorting will produce that as- 
surance. 

“In the sweater market there has been a 
level of price at which the wholesale dis- 
tributor or jobber expects to buy a wool 
sweater, which he knows to be made from 
re-worked raw materials. He in turn has 
created a_ substantial retail outlet for 
sweaters of this type and it is common 
knowledge among the better informed re- 
tailers that the sweater is made from re- 
worked raw material. 


Elimination Problem 


lo eliminate the wool label from these 
sweaters would mean that the public would 
hecome the target of unlimited manipula- 
tion and with its limited knowledge would 
be thrown open to endless deceit. 
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“The problem is a practical one. How 
shall we give the public a low-priced 
sweater as near ‘all wool’ as possible and 
at the same time protect the public from 
endless and certain manipulation and dece 

“The solution may be to permit the 
‘wool’ or “all wool’ label or sweaters carry- 
ing not more than a certain percentage of 
foreign matter but the lack of uniformity 
in the raw material market must make for 
a liberal interpretation of this percentage 
basis which will at the same time protect 
the public and not work too great a harid- 
ship on the manufacturer.” 

William Portner, Franklin Sweater 
Mills, Philadelphia, chairman of the na- 
tional association’s trade relations com- 
mittee, commenting on clause six, which 
disapproved of price guarantees against 
rise or decline as unfair practice, said 
this was included mainly for moral ei- 
fect. Reading clause seven (‘Terms of 
sale—sanctity of contract”) he said 
this rule could not be enforced 100° 
but that manufacturers thus would have a 
standard to follow and would know 
whether their competitors followed the 
rule. He said this rule would cut down 
cancellations, and would make the buyer 
feel that when he placed an order he 
should hold to that contract. 


x 


Distribution of Swatches 


The question of distributing samples 
and swatches, covered in clause nine, 
was a topic of much discussion. Ellery 
B. Gordon, executive secretary of the 
association, said that the limiting of one 
set of swatches to a customer, as the rule 
specified, was objected to by some manu- 
facturers as too limited. He added that 
there was no desire to effect any radical 
change, but that the aim was to fix a 
reasonable limit. Swatches should be in 
proportion to the business. 

Following the adoption of the rules, 
Mr. Gordon moved that a committee of 
eight members be appointed to co-oper- 
ate with the Federal Trade Commission 
in putting the rules into effect, provided 
they are finally adopted by the commis- 
sion. This motion was approved and 
the following committee was appointed: 
Wm. Portner, Franklin Sweater Mills, 
Philadelphia; Herbert Goulder, Federai 
Knitting Co., Cleveland; A. W. John- 
son National Knitting Co., Milwaukee; 
Donald Starr, Starr Knitting Mills, 
Brooklyn; H. L. Whiting, Olympia, 
Mills, Olympia, Wash.; H. G. Roeper, 
Union Mills, New York; Louis C. Brine, 
Kingston Knitting Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; H. Bardman Spalding, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., New York, with 
Ellery B. Gordon, New- York, serving 
as secretary. 

Mr. Gordon also moved that the rules 
adopted be made effective as of March 
1, 1930, provided the commission ap- 
proves them. This motion was carried. 

Commissioner March stated that 
was sure the conference had been help 
ful to the industry. After adjournment, 
the commissioner explained that the 
minutes of the conference would now 
go to the commission for close study. 
Mr. March also would report verbal!) 
and then the commission would decide 
on the rules. He said it was impossible 
to say just when the commission’s find 
ing would be made known. 
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Mayor Daniel H. Conway, president 
of the Conway Knitting Mills of Os- 
wego, N. Y., was elected a director in 
the newly organized Universal Pressing 
Machine Co., Inc., of Oswego. 


Carl R. Brownell, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Tire Fabric Co., is 
acting mayor of that city for three weeks 
during the absence of Mayor M. J. 
O’Hara, who is on a vacation at the 
Panama Canal zone. 


Harry H. Rogers of San Antonio, 
Texas, and Tulsa, Okla., president of 
the South Texas Cotton Mills at Bren- 
ham, Texas, has been elected president 
of the Western National Fire Insurance 
Co. of San Antonio. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., contributed $12,000 
to the Golden Rule campaign fund in 
that city last week, while the corpora- 
tion gave $10,000. Both were among 
the largest contributors. 


John Arthur Crowell, of Hillsboro, 
\. H., has announced his resignation as 
president of the Hillsboro Woolen Mills, 
effective Dec. 1 


Thomas F. McMahon, president of the 
United Textile Workers of American, 
has announced that he will report on 
his observations of the rayon mills labor 
situation at Elizabethton, Tenn., at a 
meeting of labor leaders to be held in 
Washington, D. C., shortly. He gave 
no indication as to the content of his 
report. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Ltd.; Francis H. Dewey, presi- 
of the Queensbury Mills, and 
George S. Barton, president and treas- 
urer of Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., all 
ot \Vorcester, Mass., are among a group 
ot public spirited citizens who have pre- 
sented the city with a site for a munici- 
pal auditorium. 


dent 


Col. Leroy Springs, textile mill owner 
ot Charlotte, N. C., and Lancaster, S. C., 
will be the guest of honor at the dedica- 
tion of the $50,000 swimming pool at the 
’resbyterian College of South Carolina, 
Clinton, S. C., on Thanksgiving Day, 
according to announcement of the 
laculty of the college. 


James H. Caldwell, president, Jas. H. 
Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, has be- 
come associated with the Chatham Mfg. 
Co.. Elkin and Winston-Salem, N. C., 
as manager of the wool department of 
that concern. Mr. Caldwell has been 
identified with the Philadelphia wool 
trale for many years. 


E. N. Huyck, president of F. C. Huyck 
x Sons, Albany, N. Y., has returned 
e after an extended sojourn in At- 
antic City. 


John Barnes, president of the Blood 
Keitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., will 


spend part of the winter in Florida and 
the South. 


Standish F. Hansell and H. R. Martz 
have been elected members of the board 
of directors of the Furness Corp., 
Gloucester, N. J. Mr. Hansell succeeds 
his father the late Frank R. Hansell and 
Mr. Martz the late Barclay McFadden. 


A. E. Wilder, who has been in charge 
of the Sealy Mattress Co., at Los An- 
geles, Cal., for the last ten years, has 
been made vice-president of the Sealy 
company in Texas, with plants at San 


Antonio, Houston, Brownsville and 
Dallas. 


H. E. Machold, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
has been elected a member of the board 
of trustees at Syracuse University. 


Following directors were elected at a 
meeting of the stockholders of Priscilla 
Mills, Inc., held in Gastonia, N. C.: 
J. H. Separk, J. Lee Robinson, C. D. 
Gray, R. N. Aycock and S. A. Robinson. 
Subsequently the directors elected the 
following officers: J. H. Separk, presi- 
dent; R. N. Aycock, vice-president, and 
S. A. Robinson, secretary-treasurer. 


Herman F. Voss, textile manufacturer, 
has been elected president of the Willow 
Grove (Pa.) Trust Co. He was secre- 
tary-treasurer for a time of the Cambria 
Silk Hosiery Co., in Philadelphia, and 
later organized the Lansdale Silk Hos- 
iery Co. 


Hugh S. Jones, of the Utica Knitting 
Co., chairman of the industrial relations 
committee of the Utica Y.M.C.A., pre- 





A. E.Colby, Treasurer of Pacific Mills, 
who was last week added to the vice- 
presidents of the Home Market Club 
at its 42nd Annual Meeting in Boston 
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sided at a recent meeting of the Utica 
Foremen and Executives Club. 


Lyman Hambrick, prominent textile 
executive of Gaffney, S. C., has awarded 
contract for a modern theater building 
at Gaffney, to W. J. Duncan, a local 
contractor. 


The following officers have been 
elected for the Walker County Hosiery 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga.: W. A. Enloe, 
president; J. M. Patton, vice-president; 
W. B. Shaw, secretary; A. S. Fortune, 
treasurer and buyer, and H. S. Lovern, 
superintendent. 


William H. McLaurine, of Charlotte, 
N. C., secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke be- 
fore the Carolina Co-operative Council, 
at Spray, his topic being “Leadership in 
the Textile Industry.” L. W. Clark, 
general manager of the Spray and 
Draper plants of the Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Co., spoke on labor con- 
ditions, and commented briefly on recent 
trends in the textile industry. 


James E. Stanton, Jr. was re-elected 
treasurer of the Hathaway Mfg. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. Directors re-elected 
to office were Mr. Stanton, Thomas E. 
Brayton, Henry H. Crapo, Henry S. 
Knowles, Horatio Hathaway. 


James Kearney, secretary of the En- 
terprise Garnetting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
has been named a member of an execu- 
tive committee which will handle affairs 
of a newly organized business men’s 
organization in that city. 


Wallace I. Stimpson, agent for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., who re- 
cently returned from Europe, is making 
his first visit to the new warehouse of 
the corporation at Spartanburg, S. C. 


Bierne Gordon, general manager of 
the Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., is a member of the manufacturers’ 
committee handling the subscription 
drive for the hospital in that city. 


James F. Gable, production manager 


of the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., and Mrs. Gable, have 
been passing a vacation at Atlantic 
City, Ni. F. 


Dr. A. G. Howard, formerly manager 
of the department store operated by The 
Trion (Ga.) Co., recently succeeded 
R. H. Baber, as manager of the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Dept. Store, which is also 
owned and operated by the Riegel in- 
terests. 


E. L. Williams recently succeeded C. 
Bateman as office manager of the Lex- 
ington (S. C.) plant of Martel Mills, 
Inc., having been transferred by that 
company from North Adams, Mass. 


Melvin Bowman has resigned his posi- 
tion as a member of the engineering 
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and sales force of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., to accept a 
similar one in Toronto, Can. 


A. W. Henderson is now manager of 
the Greenwood (S. C.) Hosiery Mills. 


George Coffee, superintendent of the 
Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has been 
elected a director and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce at that place. 


Wesley Broadhead has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chautauqua Towel 
Mills, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 


J. Norman Bradley has been appointed 
superintendent of the Esmond (R. I.) 
Mills, succeeding Charles Elder, re- 
signed and who has been connected with 
Esmond Mills for the last 15 years. 


John R. Illingworth, who for many 
years has been head of one of the de- 
partments of the Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Inc., has resigned, and will be connected 
with the Waldrich Bleachery, at Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


Paul H. Quick has resigned as master 
mechanic of the Fonda (N. Y.) Silk 
Fabric Co. to be succeeded by O. W. 
Swagze, of Bangor, Pa. 


W. J. Coward, formerly of the Ban- 
croft Mills, Reading, Pa., has accepted 
a position as overseer of carding in the 
Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products Co. 


W. T. Morton, formerly overseer of 
spinning at Mollohon Mfg. Co., New- 
berry, S. C., recently accepted a similar 
position with the Middleburg plant of 
Martel Mills, Inc., Batesburg, S. C., 
succeeding L. L. Dickert who resigned. 


Harry Barraclough, of North Adams, 
Mass., is now boss finisher at the Still- 
water Worsted Mills, Harrisville, R. I. 


Archibald F. Houston, overseer in the 
plant of York Mfg. Co., at Saco, Me., 
has resigned after 50 years of service 
with the company. 


_ John J. Leary, Jr., is in charge of fin- 
ishing at the Whitney Worsted Co., 
Franklin, Mass. 


George W. Wilcox, Jr., is now over- 
seer of carding at the Ballston Knit 
Glove Co., Ballston Spa, N. Y. He was 
formerly with the Somersville (Conn.) 
Mig. Co. 


C. Arthur Sanders, overseer of card- 
ing, has severed his connections with 
the Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. 


E. L. Sord, head of the spinning de- 
partment of the Brazos Valley Cotton 
Mills, West, Texas, has resigned. 


D. E. Grask has been made overseer 
of carding at the new Walcott & Camp- 
bell Spinning Co. plant, Gulfport, Miss. 


_H. J. Crook, formerly of Columbus, 
Ga., has become loom fixer at the Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills Co., Selma, Ala. 


Marcel Vouture has resigned as second 
hand in the weaving department at the 
Rochdale Mill of the Paul Whitin Mfg. 
Co., Northbridge, Mass., to accept a 
position in Worcester, Mass. 


R. C. Hicks is now cashier for the 
Haleyville (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 
Mills Co. 


Henry P. Freytag is in charge of dye- 
ing at the Camden (Me.) Woolen Co. 


Ernest T. Evans is now overseer of 
weaving with the Northfield (Vt.) 


‘Woolen Co. 


Earl S. Parker has taken the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Peerless 
Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. Mr. 
Parker was recently with the Manton 
Mills of the American Woolen Co. 


Herbert Pemberton has taken the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Pontoosuc Mills, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mr. Pemberton was formerly connected 
with the Hadley Mills, So. Hadley Falls, 
Mass. 


John F. Carey has taken the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Arthur G. 
Jones Woolen Mills Corp., Winchester, 
Vt. Mr. Carey was formerly employed 
for the LaPorte (Ind.) Woolen Mills. 





Harry W. Featherstone has taken the 
position as overseer of finishing for the 
Ware (Mass.) Woolen Mills. Mr. 
Featherstone was formerly connected 
with S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Credits New Englanders With 
Invention and Development 
of Ring Spinning 


“The invention of the principle of ring 
spinning by a New Englander, John 
Thorp of Providence, revolutionized the 
cotton industry and practically all of the 
improvements made in ring spinning 
during the 100 years since then have 
been developed by New Englanders.’ 
declared President Lincoln Baylies at 
the recent meeting of overseers of spin 
ning in the textile forum conducted by 
The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

“Employes in the mills in this section 
of the country,” continued Mr. Baylies, 
“are known throughout the industry for 
their skill and efficiency. There is 
evidence on every hand that employes 
and employers are working together in 
adopting new ideas, better manufactur- 
ing methods and in helping to meet 
various manufacturing problems arising 
from time to time. 

“This Forum which brings together 
at different times men from various de- 
partments of the mills to provide an 
opportunity for mutual discussion of 
questions of manufacturing methods, the 
relative value of mew processes, ma 
chinery, etc., is an indication of what is 
being done throughout the industry.” 

Long draft spinning, one of the great- 
est developments since the invention of 
ring spinning, was one of the principal 
topics of discussion. The relative merits 
of the several long draft spinning sys- 
tems were compared with each other and 
with regular spinning by a number of 
the men. The extent to which the dif- 
ferent systems give better and stronger 
yarn at lower costs was described and 
estimates of savings were given. 





Cotton Industry Activity Index for October 


“CORDING to. the 
Wor.p index, last 


TEXTILE 
month was 


the most active October recorded 
since these indexes were started in 
1921. Cotton consumption was the 


largest for any October since 1923, 
the daily average of 23,955 bales 
comparing with the low for this year 
in August of 20,670 bales. 

Kven when the index is figured 
on the average activity per day, that 
for October was less than 0.5% below 
October, 1927, which year had record 
activity and was followed by a seri- 
ous slump in 1928. 
crease in activity 


The seasonal in- 


since the low of 
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Based upon avera:e of active spindle ‘ours per active 
spindle for perroa September, 1921, to july, 1922 
106—226. 


Cotton 

U.S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. 
October, 1922.. 103 22 685.6 62 124 
October, 1923.. + oo ~6COoNze ee oe 126 
October, 1924.. 94 is as Ge 112 
October, 1925.. 100 116 80 79 11 
October, 1926.. 114 140 85 85 143 
October, 1927 120 145 80 89 148 
October, 1928... 109 124 85 84 121 

1929-30 

August 119 137 94 95 131 
September... 116 135 88 85 133 
October 132 154 100 99 149 


last summer, however, was only about 
the average for the last seven years; 
this seasonal increase of 11.85% 1s 
almost identical with that for the 
same period of 1923, or 11.77%. 


Whichever way the indexes are 
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figured, and irrespective of the Wall 
Street slump, it can now be seen 
that the warnings in these columns 
against too rapid increase in activity 
were amply warranted, and, had they 
been heeded, might have rendered 
the present drastic curtailment pro- 
gram unnecessary. Statistics of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York for October 
prove that production has been in- 
creasing too rapidly. They show that 
sales for that month were 78.55% 
of production; shipments 93.85% oi 
production; stocks increasing 5.15% : 
unfilled orders decreasing 9.95%. 
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New Model of Silk Loom 


Rigid and Smoothly Picking 
Machine Has Several Novel Features 


NEW silk loom, known as the model 

S-4, has been placed on the market 
by the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass. Its features include a rigid 
frame, designed to permit a minimum 
of vibration; a smooth, even pick; ac- 
curate and properly lined-up take-up 
roll and cloth roll; and careful finish 
throughout, with special care on all parts 
that touch the silk. Of particular in- 
terest is a special shuttle box; a simple 
box motion; a traversing, wear-reduc- 
ing reed; an arrangement of take-up 
pawls for preventing starting marks; 
and a removable cloth roll. There are 
also other improvements. The loom is 
commonly built 52 to 54 in. between 
swords, and it may be equipped with a 
dobby or with a cone motion for taffeta 
weaves. 


Reinforced Frame 


The reinforced frame is claimed to be 
staunch enough to eliminate all wink. 
The breast beam is strengthened with 
a reinforcing steel plate. The take-up- 
roll stand is fastened to the breast beam 
with a bolt instead of a lag-screw. This 
bolt acts as additional reinforcement. 
The bearings for the sand roll and cloth 
roll are line-reamed in place, insuring 
easy-rolling bearings with a minimum of 
play. The sand rolls are said to be so 


designed and sealed that moisture can- 
This 


not enter and cause warping. 





New Silk Loom with Cone Motion 


for Taffeta W eaves 


contributes to the effectiveness of the 
positive take-up. 

The driving parts may be quickly and 
easily adjusted to five different positions 
on the crank shaft to minimize the effect 
of wear, or may be as easily replaced 
when worn or broken. This is effected 
by a driving assembly bushing to which 
the friction disc, crankshaft gear, and 
brake wheel or hand wheel are fastened 
by five half-inch bolts. 


Shuttle Box 


A special shuttle box, designed for 
long life and easy adjustment of the 
binder, has a replaceable binder pivot 
bolt bushing. This bushing takes all 
the wear of these parts, is adjustable to 
overcome the effect of wear, and is easily 
replaced when worn out. It contributes 
its share to the smooth picking of the 
loom. An even beat-up of the cloth is 
the natural result of smooth picking. 
This is made doubly sure by a specially 
constructed spring crank arm. 

A straight pick is always insured by 
a picker rod stand of the split or clamp- 
ing type and a replaceable bronze bush- 
ing in the lay end to take the inner end 
of the picker race rod, which has been 
tapered. By these means the race rod 
may be held firm at all times without 
the usual looseness and vibration due to 
wear. 

A steady, smooth pick is insured by 
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extra crank and bottom shaft bearings. 
Those on the crank shaft are just inside 
of the cranks, and those on the bottom 
shaft are about the same distance from 
the outer boxes. 

The frame of the loom is so con- 
structed that the loom may be built with 
roller bearings on the main shafts. 
Provision is made for two on the crank 
shaft, two or four on the bottom shaft, 
two on the rocker shaft, and one in the 
dobby driving-gear bracket. 

The builders announce that they are 
prepared to furnish either a side-plate 
box motion, operated by the dobby, or a 
sliding-gear type of box motion which 
may be used either as a filling mixer 
with no connection with the head motion 
or for pattern work with dobby connec- 
tion to operate the sliding gears. The 
simplicity of this box motion is one of 
the features stressed in the announce- 
ment. 

A patent movable reed that is posi- 
tively raised and lowered through a dis- 
tance of 8 in. during the weaving of 
approximately 214 yd. of cloth is claimed 
to make it practically impossible to have 
cut reeds. Any given point on the reed 
dent is presented to the fell of the cloth 
not more than twice a day. The reed 
frame is strong and secure, preventing 
lost motion or any loosening of the reed. 


Cone Harness Motion 


Where a mill has a staple product 
that can be woven on twelve harnesses 
or less, the builders state that their cone 
harness motion for taffeta weaves will 
be found effective. Its simplicity and 


the few parts to wear or get out of order 
are claimed to afford steady running and 
It has a level- 


a minimum of lost time. 





Model S-4 Silk Loom with 2X1 Box Motion 


and Dobby 
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BEMBERG STANDS OUT ABOVE 
ALL OTHER MAN MADE YARNS 


Bember 


BRAND YARN 


This is not a mere claim — you 
can prove it by these very simple 
comparisons with any other man 
made yarn: 


(1) Note the higher filament 


content of Bemberg. 


(2) Note the subdued luster of 


Bemberg which is a natural 
quality without any de- 


lustering process. 


(3) Note the greater strength 
of Bemberg. 


It is these qualities that produce 
in the well constructed fabrics 
made of Bemberg the beauty, the 
feel, the crunch and the wearing 
qualities that have aroused such 
enthusiasm among manufacturers, 
among retailers and among con- 


sumers. 


Cross section of Cross section of 
NATURAL SILK BEMBERG 


magnified 300 times. magnified 300 times. 





150 Denier— 150 Denier— 
112 Filaments. : 112 Filaments. 


The three illustrations below are of 


OTHER SYNTHETIC YARNS. 


Note larger size 
filament as compared with 
Bemberg and silk. 

Each is magnified 300 times. 





150 Denier—40 Filaments. 


BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning process. 





nesses can be leveled to draw in an end. 
for other than taffeta weaves, a dobby 
\ith a capacity up to twenty harnesses 
may be used. 

It is a new idea in the weaving of 

ks to assist the weaver by using a 
ieeler to stop the loom just before the 
filling runs out and thereby prevent a 
looped pick. The well-known Midget 
Feeler, suitable for all fabrics, is used 
jor this purpose. This feeler mechanism 
stops the loom with the shuttle in the 
plain box end. It eliminates turning the 
loom over from one to three times to 
find the pick. It prevents starting marks 
that come from turning the loom over. 

Starting marks are also prevented by 
a special arrangement of the pawls of 
the take-up. Whenever the shipper 
handle is off, the tape-up pawl is dis- 
connected so that the lay may be moved 
or the loom turned over without any 
effect upon the takeup. The hold-back 
pawl meanwhile holds the train of gears 
steady, ready to resume an unbroken and 
even take-up when the loom starts weav- 
ing again. The tape-up is built with 
helical gears whenever they are speci- 
fied. The absence of backlash helps to 
avoid starting marks, bars, and stars. 

\ new cloth roll that may be released 
to allow the direct removal of the silk 
without rewinding on a_ take-off roll 
saves time and increases the production 
of the loom. 


Automatic Selvage Printing 


Device for Marking Brand or 


Trade Marks 


Daniel Foxwell and Son, Cheadle, 


I-ngland, have introduced a new ma-. 


chine for printing brands or trade 
iarks on the selvages of fabrics. The 
alient features of the machine are an 
\utomatic guider for the fabric, the im- 
proved printing device, and the rolling 
or plaiting mechanism. To insure ac- 
curate cloth guiding the Foxwell pneu- 
inatie guider is used. For producing 
i.ccurately spaced printings without 
mudging, the manufacturers have de- 
veloped a mechanical drive, whereby 
‘loth rollers, printing dies, and inking 
roller are driven at the same surface 
speed as the fabric. Standard equipment 
includes a rolling and lapping arrange- 
ment, but, if desired, a plaiting device 
nay be substituted. A yardage recorder 
can also be supplied when required. 
The cloth speed is from 80 to 120 
‘d. per min. The standard machines are 
ade to print at every yard or fraction 
ta yard, but interchangeable gears may 
e fitted which allow printing at 2, 3, 
r 4 yd., or fractions thereof. Printing 
ies of any width up to 24 in. may be 
ised in the standard machine. The auto- 
iatic guider makes it possible for the 
rinting to be evenly placed on the ex- 
reme edge of the selvage, while the 
iechanical drive gives accurate spacing. 
The machine has been designed with 
solid and robust construction in view ; 
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the cloth rolls are equipped with ball 
bearings, and all parts are interchange- 
able. The manufacturers can supply 
ink in all colors. 





Gives Cotton Luster 


New Process Claimed to Crystallize 


Surface of Fiber 


John Dillenius, chemical engineer, 
1 Cottage St., Newark, N. J., announces 


the development of a chemical process 
for giving cotton in either the yarn or 
loose form a more silk-like appearance 
than is obtained by mercerizing. He 
claims to obtain a yarn devoid of sur- 
face fuzz and having a translucent ap- 
pearance, as compared with the more 
opaque appearance of mercerized cotton. 

The process is stated to be less ex- 
pensive than the delustering of rayon 
and to give a softer, warmer, and 
stronger product. It is said to accom- 
plish this result by crystallizing the 
surface of the fiber. No details of the 
process are as yet available. 


Self-Lubricating Bearing 





Gives Uniform Area of Surface 
on Pressure Line 


A new self-lubricating bronze bear- 
ing, said to be the only one of its kind, 
has just been announced by Johnson 
Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa., makers of 
bronze bushings, bronze bearings, bronze 
castings, cored and solid bar bronze. 

It is stated that the new bearing pro- 
vides for a uniform area of bearing 
surface on the pressure line, and insures 
an efficient distribution of lubricating 
compound. The compound used is also 
a Johnson Bronze Co. development. 

The improved results are obtained by 
a new method of effecting indentations 
in the metal and by placing them on 
an angle of 30°. <A patent covering 
this method has been applied for. 
According to the manufacturer, it is 
only by cutting these indentations that 
an effective receptacle can be formed for 
the lubricating compound. 

This bearing is said to be applicable 
to machinery and parts subject to inter- 
mittent or periodical operation, such as 
brake levers, clutch levers. shock ab- 
sorbers, rocker arms, slow-running 
journals, starting motors, landing gears, 
guide rollers, sliding-door rollers, and 
the like. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


ARTIFICIAL threads and filaments, Manu- 
facture of. 1,736,681. C. F. Topham, 
E. Hazeley, and E. A. Morton, Coventry, 
England. Assigned to Courtaulds, Ltd., 
London, England. 

CELLULOSE, Process for opening up mate- 
rials containing. 1,736,089. H. Heimann, 
H. Seefried, K. Bitterfeld, and A. Baverl, 
Dessau, Germany, and I. Peterson, Wol- 
fen, Germany. Assigned to I. G. Farben- 
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Frankfort- 


Aktiengesellschaft, 
on-the-Main, Germany. 

CLEANING cotton, Machine for. 
H. E. Tomlinson, Calden, Mo. 


industrie 
1,736,142. 


Corp machine. 1,736,221. H. P. Raf, New 
York. 

Corton chopper. 1,736,127. C. E. Morris, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Cotron-PLANTER attachment. 
C. A. Steele, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Corton, Process of improving. 
L. Lilienfeld, Vienna, Austria. 

Corton, Process of improving. 
L. Lilienfeld, Vienna, Austria. 

DYEING materials containing cellulose deriv- 
atives. 1,735,960. H. Dreyfus, London, 
England. 

DYEING materials containing cellulose deriv- 
atives. 1,735,961. H. Dreyfus, London, 
England. 

DYEING materials containing cellulose deriv- 


1,736,380. 
1,736,712. 


1,736,713. 


atives. 1,735,963. H. Dreyfus, London, 
England. 

Dyerncs, Process of producing on the 
fiber. 1,736,083. T. Kircheisen, Dessau, 


Germany, and J. Guerther, Offenbach- 
on-the-Main, Germany. Assigned to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York. 

Fe_t, Means for impregnating. 1,736,633. 
K. H. Schulte, Jersey City, N. J. Assigned 
me-half to J. R. Darling, Brooklyn, N. V 

HARVESTER for cotton. 1,736,233. J. S. 
Thurman, St. Louis, Mo. 

KNITTING 


machines, Tension device for. 
1,736,387. W. T. Barratt, Bennington, 
Vt. Assigned to Charles Cooper Co., 


Bennington, Vt. 
Loom for brocades. 
zorno, Genoa, Italy. 


1,736,360. C. Piz- 


Loom. 1,736,029. T. E. Ashton, Chester, 
Pas Assigned to Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Chester, Pa. 


MOISTENING yarns and threads, Apparatus 
for. 1,736,359. H. Pferdmenges, Geisen- 
kirchen, Germany. 

MORDANTING AND DYEING 
for, 1,735,844. C. S. 
England. 

Rayon washing and conditioning, Method 


Process 
Leeds, 


wool, 
3edford, 


of and means for. 1,736,096. F. W. 
Schubert, Apperly Bridge, England. 
Assigned to Brysilka, Ltd. Apperly 


3ridge, England. 

Rayon, Process of manufacturing. 1,736,- 
280. H. P. Bassett, Cynthiana, Ky., and 
T. F. Banigan, Clifton Heights, Pa. 
Assigned to H. P. Bassett, Cynthiana, 
Ky. 

SHUTTLE. 1,736,030. R. E. Ashton, Ches- 
ter, Pa. Assigned to Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa. 

SOFTENING silk, cotton, and other yarn. 
1,736,543. H. Mayer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNING mules, Reversible transmission 
for. 1,736,627. J. H. Ryells, Richmond, 
Va. Assigned to H. S. Hedges, Charlot- 
tesville, Va. 

SPINNING AND TWISTING frame. 1,726,656. 
L. Lumby, Leeds, England. Assigned to 
Prince Smith & Son, Ltd. Keighley, 
England. 

TAPESTRY fabric and method of making the 
same. 1,736,532. B. Holmes, Wood- 
bury, N. J. Assigned to Morrell Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TENTER clip. 1,736,686. J. H. 
Providence, R. I. 

TRREAD moistener for knitting machines. 
1,736,566. R. E. York, Philadelphia, Pa. 

VEGETABLE textile material and process for 
producing the same. 1,736,714. L. Lil- 
lienfeld, Vienna, Austria. ’ 

YARN, Process for manufacture cf cotton. 
1.736,592. E. C. Gwaltney,-Laurel Hill, 


N.C 


Williams, 
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BiCCO 


ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


100 VOLUME 


FOREMOST IN UNIFORMITY 
FOREMOST IN STABILITY 


Put BECCO to any test and be convinced. 


Ask us to demonstrate BECCO bleaching at your mill, without 
obligation, or, if you prefer, send us samples for laboratory process- 


ing with BECCO. 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INC. 





STATION B 


BLEACH BETTER 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WITH BECCO 











FANCO 


SULPHO-PINOL 


(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


Unexcelled for 


Penetration 
Leveling 


A 
C AU sTIC SOP 
out : 
‘sh O ality 
a nifor mily Hie? Merceriziné 


ctive ! 
soylatly ons 
Particul Operatt© ptive leaflet 


Ask for OM descr? 


Emulsifying 


Degumming 
Made From Hercules Pine Oil 
Or 


W.F. FANCOURT & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Finish for Thread 


Technical Editor: 

We are looking for the formula for the 
Flatlock finish for thread yarns. We shall 
appreciate any information that you are 


able to give us. (7000) 


\ formula suitable for finishing 100 
lb. of thread yarn in Flatlock finish is 
as follows: 

Boil in 10 gal. of water. 


re fe: 3 Ib. 
CR OEE atu h sb dee can 3 Ib. 
PRR ec fetta ans heen 1 |b. 
ORVE-OU SOO ccveccnaes 4 lb. 


(hen mix 1 Ib. potato starch in cold 
water (stirring until all lumps have 
disappeared), bring to a _ boil with 
steam, add to the mix already prepared, 
and stir for 5 min. The _ required 
amount of water should be put in the 
finishing box, the temperature raised to 
130° F., and the size added. After fin- 
ishing 100 Ib. of yarn, an addition of 
sizing material is necessary. For the 
first addition, % of the amount of mate- 
rials taken originally will be found 
satisfactory; and for each succeeding 
100 Ib. processed during the day, 4 of 
the original quantity will be needed. A 
fresh bath should be prepared each day, 
as mixtures left over night are liable to 
mildew or grow rancid, and are not 
satisfactory for finishing. 

Yarns for Flatlock finish should not 
he overbleached, and require no soaping 
or bluing after bleaching. Probably the 
hest results are produced by giving only 

half-bleach and then singeing; this 
does not weaken the yarn to any great 
extent. Goods treated in this way are 
not liable to break or kink when passing 
through the needles. 


*k *k * 


Scouring Yellow Southern Wool 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing two packages contain- 

g the same grade of wool, which is yel- 
low southern. One sample (our competi- 
tor’s) you note is much whiter and has a 
much better appearance than the other, 
the other is ours. We wish to know what 

in be used in scouring to obtain this 
white model. (6999 ) 


There is nothing about the two grades 

wool which would prevent their 
uring out equally well under the same 
nditions. If the dark sample repre- 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


sents a lot of scoured wool, the scouring 
must have been conducted under very 
poor conditions, as it is very dark and 


dingy. You should check up on your 
water supply; and, if this is satisfactory 
as regards hardness and cleanliness, 
there should be no trouble if scouring 
is conducted properly. 

The sample of which you complain 
looks as if it had been scoured with 
very dirty liquors. If the liquor is kept 
too long, it is, of course, impossible to 
get clean wool through the machine. 
We trust you understand the proper 
balance of sodium carbonate and soap in 
the various bowls. Briefly the first bowl 
should have the highest concentration 
of soda with a comparatively small 
amount of soap; the second bowl, ap- 
proximately equal quantities of soda and 
soap; and the third bowl, soap without 
soda. The fourth bowl should be a clear 
running rinse. The temperature of the 
first three bowls should not exceed 
120° F. Good results can be secured 
with 58° soda ash; or, if extreme care 
is required, monohydrate of soda can be 
used to replace the soda ash. The na- 
ture of the soap is important, and for 
this purpose a soda red-oil soap is suit- 
able, provided the red oil is not a dis- 
tilled product. 

If you prefer olive oil, a good green 
olive-foots soap will give satisfactory 
results. Briefly, the results as poor as 
shown by this sample could be produced 
only by improper scouring, provided the 


water and machine conditions are all 
right. If you care to forward a sample 


of the water, soap, and soda used, to- 
gether with a sample of the wool in the 
grease, we would be glad to comment 
further on the difficulty. 


xk * x 


Coarse, Open, Cotton Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

I am sending you a strip of cloth. Can 
you tell me the name of it and state what 
it is used for? (7007 ) 


Regarding the swatch of cloth sent 
for identification, we are unable to give 
a name to this cloth or state the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. The 
mesh is too close for laundry-bag pur- 
poses or for silk-boiling-bag purposes. 
Laundry bags and silk-boiling-off bags 
are usually leno woven, but it is just 


possible that this is a cheaper cloth de- 
veloped for the above purposes. 

Any cotton mill interested in the 
weaving of this type of fabric would 
have to be equipped with large ring 
twisters, similar to the twisters used in 
tire-fabric mills. We think that most 
any tire-fabric mill would quote a price 
for the making of such a fabric. 

If the inquirer is very much interested 
in having any quantity of this fabric 
woven, we would advise placing the 
matter in the hands of a reputable cotton 
cloth brokerage house in New York 
City. It is not a difficult cloth to make, 
but as we stated before, the mill making 
the fabric would have to be correctly 
equipped for the twisting of heavy 
yarns. 

* * * 
Rayon Stripes are Broken 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing two samples of cotton 
shirting with rayon stripes. You will note 
that the goods with bleached ground show 
no imperfections, while those with dyed 
ground contain considerable broken rayon. 
The fabric with dyed ground was dyed 
with direct color on the padding machine. 
A number of these pieces have just been 
bleached after weaving, and the ground 
left undyed; these pieces have no broken 
silk. The trouble seems to come in the 
next operation, which is the dyeing of the 
ground. You will note that the rayon 
stripes alternate in natural color and in 
Indanthrene dyed. We have found that 
the breaks occur about 8 to 1, color against 
the natural rayon. 

We have been trying to find a possible 
cause for these imperfections, and all sorts 
of theories have been advanced, but with- 
out tangible results. As this is a serious 
matter to us, we would like to have your 
opinion as to the cause and prevention of 
the broken rayon. It would also be in- 
teresting to know whether this particular 
construction of cloth is suitable for this 
kind of work; as you will note, the rayon 
is bound once in every ten picks. 

(7001) 

We have examined the samples of 
cotton-rayon = shirting, which show 
broken rayon. Defects of this type are 
fairly common in gray goods with silk 
stripes, and broken rayon is quite often 
caused in the bleaching. Less often 
these breaks occur in dyeing; and when 
the goods are dyed on the padding ma- 
chine the danger of. fraying or breaking 
is usually less than in the jig or con- 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 
eived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
S way answers can be given which will be of immediate tech- 
al value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
juiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, 
thods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
\ll inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
uiring, but not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


In 
is incurred. 


Technical 
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The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 
will not be disclosed. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
We do not undertake routine analysis of woven or 
knitted fabric construction. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld. 
inquiries 
Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 10th Ave. and 36th St., New York, N. Y. 


should be sent directly to the Technical 


(4091) 
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TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All 
Sulphonated and Soluble Oils, Sof- 
teners, Dyeing and Finishing Oils. 
All Animal and Vegetable Oils, 


Greases and Compounds. 


Let our Chemists advise you 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRODUCT IS NO MORE RELIABLE THAN ITS MAKER 


Uniform 
AQUA AMMONIA 


Until you know, by actual use, the con- 
sistently fine working properties of Aero 
Brand Aqua Ammonia, you cannot 
appreciate how its uniformity benefits 
production. 


Aero Brand Aqua Ammonia_ shows 
identical results in repeated shipments 
because all stages of its production are 
under the supervision of the same experi- 
enced organizations. 


Busy mills can forget uncertainty in 
ammonia supply by ordering Aero Brand. 


Y 
~ 
_ 
ao 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of 
Air Nitrogen Products in America 


535 Fifth Ave. New York 
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W. H. BANNON & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





‘inuous process. It is a well-known 
ict that the low tensile strength of 
ayon (especially when wet) makes 
necessary the utmost care in handling 
all varieties of fabrics containing this 
material, 

Since the inquirer is quite certain that 
the rayon is damaged in dyeing, the 
defect probably arises from one of the 
following causes: improper adjustment 
of spreaders in front of padding ma- 
chines; split or imperfect guide roller in 
dye box; too much tension between 
mangle rolls and plaiting or batching 
arrangement for dyed goods. It is sug- 
gested that to overcome the imperfec- 
tion, the inquirer first examine the pad- 
ding machine to make certain that all 
rolls, bars, and spreaders, with which 
the face of the cloth comes in con- 
tact, are smooth. If the equipment is 
found to be in satisfactory condition, a 
short run of the fabric (examined after 
bleaching and known to be free from 
defects) should be dyed through the 
padder. During this run the amount 
of tension between the mangle rolls and 
hatching equipment should be noted; if 
excessive tension is found, this should 
he eliminated. 

The construction of the cloth is ap- 
parently suitable for the manufacture 
of shirtings, and we do not believe that 
the breaking of the rayon is due to 
iaulty design of the fabric. The fact 
that the breaks occur about 8 to 1, color 
against the natural rayon, is not sur- 
prising, as the process of Indanthrene 
dyeing is such that the tensile strength 

the rayon, to say the least, would 
not be improved. 

* * * 


Finishing Osnaburg 


echnical Editor: 

We have inquiries from three of the 
hag companies to finish the striped osna- 
hurg as shown on samples enclosed. Under 
the ordinary bleach we have been unable 
to hold the stripe, possibly due to the class 
i dyestuff used. 

We are sending a piece of gray cloth 
showing the depth of color to start with, 
ind another marked “finished cloth.” This 
sample we did not run through chemic, 
ising only the caustic boil and sour. You 
vill note the stripe to be very dull and 
aded, this showing after the kier boil. We 
were wondering if it would be possible to 
teep with diastafor and sour, thus elimi- 
nating the kier boil. It is not necessary 
0 carry the finish beyond a half-bleach. 
\ny information you can give us will be 
‘reatly appreciated, as we now have a 

imple bolt that we are asked to try out. 

(7005 ) 

The inquirer is making a serious mis- 

ike in using a caustic boil and sour 
acid) for treating these goods with 
e idea of bleaching or scouring. The 
oper procedure would be a mild soap 
il under atmospheric conditions, fol- 
wed by treatment with chlorine, or 
tter still, if the cost of the goods will 
ind such a process, a treatment with 
roxide bleach. We would be inclined 
put this problem before several of the 
tter-known purveyors of chemicals. 


Gum-Loss in Twist Setting 


of Silk Thread 


Technical Editor : 

I should greatly appreciate your opinion 
as to variation of gum-loss, compared in 
the following two methods in twist setting 
of 3-thread 13/15 crepe: 

Water setting. Silk is immersed on bob- 
bins in wooden crates into wooden tub for 
1 to 14 hours. Tub is filled with plain 
water of about 70° F. Silk then is trans- 
ferred to hot room and left there until 
practically dry at 165° F. 

Steaming. Silk on steam shafts in 
wooden crates is steamed in steam box for 
45 min. in live steam at 287° F. Steaming 
is done in five times nine minutes with 
intervals of five minutes. 

(6995) 

There is no gum-loss shown by either 
method, but possibly a loss of emulsion 
by the water-setting method. 


* * * 


Preparing Silk for 
Winding on Lace Bobbins 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a brass bobbin of a 

Lever’s lace machine, wound with 30/32 
silk, washed. We would like to know the 
cause of the splitting as shown in the sam- 
ple. 
Can you give us information on the 
washing of silk ready for winding into 
brass bobbins for Lever’s lace machines? 
What are the ingredients of the wash 
liquid? What is the temperature for the 
bath? What is the temperature in the oven 
after pressing? (6992) 

The samples submitted were carefully 
examined, and it is our conclusion that 
the silk was treated at too high a tem- 
perature or with too corrosive a soap or 
soaking oil. We would recommend the 
following recipe for handling 100 Ib. of 
raw silk: 

Weigh off 4 lb. of Cericin and dissolve 
in a bucket at about 125° F. Add to 
soaking vat with thorough stirring. The 
vat should be filled with the proper 
amount of water (soft) at 100° F. Stir 
well and then enter the skeins of silk. 
As the silk has a tendency to float, a 
lattice may be placed in the vat to keep 
the silk submerged. Keep the tempera- 
ture between 90° and 100° F. and allow 
the silk to remain immersed over night. 
In the morning remove the skeins from 
the bath, allow them to drain, hydro- 
extract to remove the excess of soaking 
solution, and dry. In the drying of the 
silk, we would advise as low a tem- 
perature as is consistent with the pro- 
duction of the dryer. By no means 
would we permit the temperature to rise 
over 180° F. 

After the drying, expose the skeins to 
the action of free air so that the silk 
fibers may take up from the atmosphere 
the normal amount of moisture. They 
are then ready for winding. Uneven 
results may be obtained where the skeins 
are wound in a damp condition, as cer- 
tain portions may be wetter than others. 
However, with due care this defect can 
be reduced materially. 
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Holes in Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

Under separate cover we are sending two 
cones of yarn; also a large bundle of fab- 
ric knit on a body machine from eight 
cones of yarn designated as No. 1, repre- 
sented by the two samples of cones which 
are being sent you. You will notice that 
the fabric is anything but perfect. Our 
customer claims that this trouble is due 
to weak places in the yarn. After taking 
off the eight cones of yarn designated as 
No. 1, eight cones of the mill’s yarn desig- 
nated by No. 2 were put on the same ma- 
chine with the results that no holes were 
made in the fabric. 

The breaking strength of No. 1 yarn 
averages 97 lb. for 120 yd.; No. 2 breaking 
strength is 88 lb. for 120 yd. The count 
as reeled off for 120 yd. showed No. 1, to 
reel 15.67s, and the mill’s yarn designated 
as No. 2 reeled 15s. We have had these 
two cones tested for twist and staple. The 
twist on yarn designated by sample No. 1 
averages 12.2 turns per in. The staple is 
1.0280 in. The yarn designated by No. 2 
averages 13.2 turns per in.; and the staple, 
1.0541 in. 

Both yarns are sold as 16/1 cones for 
underwear purposes. There is some cause 
for mill No. 1 cutting holes in this cloth, 
and we are wondering if, after examining 
both numbers of yarn and cloth, whether 
you could tell us where the trouble lies 
in the yarn No. 1. (7009 ) 


The two samples of yarn have been 
carefully examined for some _ trouble 
other than size, twist, and staple. A 
visual observation showed no reason for 
questioning the results as they are tabu- 
lated above. 

A test was made for uniformity, and 
this immediately showed that both 
yarns were quite uneven. After con- 
siderable study, it appeared that sample 
No. 1 was more uneven than sample 
No. 2, which might easily explain this 
trouble. This unevenness is in short 
lengths, heavy places repeating as often 
as every three or four inches over the 
length submitted. 

Both yarns have dirt in them, but 
sample No. 2 seems to have more dirt 
than sample No. 1. 

An analysis of the fabric at the holes 
shows that the yarns are sharply cut 
in each instance. While it does not 
seem to be possible to definitely prove 
that the unevenness causes the cutting, 
it is true that at each hole examined 
there appeared a heavy place in the 
yarn. In each case, this heavy place 
was at the right of the hole. Probably 
it was heavy enough to prevent the nor- 
mal drawing of yarn through the needles 
and so a tension was built up sufficient 
to cut the yarn. Every hole seems to 
show a cut end rather than one pulled 
apart. 

This study indicates that there are 
more soft, weak places in the No. 2 
yarn than in the No. 1 yarn. 

If possible, it would be well to check 
up on the spinning in these two mills. 
This difference in unevenness may be 
due to roll-setting differences or per- 
haps to a difference in humidity carried 
in the spinning rooms of the two dif- 
ferent mills. 
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COTTON 


Stevenson (Ala.) Cotton Mills, which 
were recently acquired by the Comers of 
Birmingham, have installed new and up- 
to-date machinery in the gin that the 
mill operates. A cleaner and separator 
and new Munger gins have been added. 


*Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Talladega, Ala., 
has completed the new $40,000 office 
building which will soon be occupied by 
officials and office force of the mills. 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Gros- 
venordale, Conn., which had been op- 
erating two mills day and night for 


several months went on a curtailed 
a of four days a week on 
Nov. 21. 


"Callaway Mis group, at La Grange, 
Ga., are clearing the ground for a com- 
plete airplane landing field on a 40-acre 
tract near La Grange. The field, which 
will be known as the Callaway Field, is 
on the regular air mail route between 
New York, Atlanta and New Orleans. 


Acushnet Mill Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders held Nov. 21 voted liquidation 


of the company, although no reasons 
ior liquidation or plans have _ been 
advanced by the directors. Robert 
A. Bartlett was re-elected treasurer; 


Thomas E. Brayton, Horatio Hathaway, 
Henry H. Crapo, Harry S. Knowles, 
Joseph F. Knowles, and James E. Stan- 
ton, Jr., were re-elected directors. 


Winthrop Cotton Yarn Mill, at Taun- 
ton, Mass., has been taken over by a 
new concern which expects to have it in 
peration by the first of the year. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
New York Mills, N. Y., has filed a 
etition asking for a decrease in property 
taxation and in its claim announced 
that its plant had been offered for sale 
at $20,000 with no bidders. The mill has 
been moved to Gulfport, Miss. 


Sea Island Thread Co., Whitestone, 
L. LN. ¥... The feyime Trdst Co., 235 
Broadway, New York, receiver for this 
company, has issued a notice to all 
reditors to file claims against company 
or before Dec. 27. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
\. H., is increasing production of print 
loth to handle incoming business. A 
ght shift has been placed in operation 

the old Jefferson mill unit. 


Burlington (N. C.) Mills, Inc., are 
aring the completion of a two-year 
gram of machinery replacement, re- 
angements, additions and  substitu- 
ns, which will make a total expendi- 
e of over $200,000. 


Granite Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has 
contract to Moser & Baumgardner, 
Hickory, N. C., for a two-story addi- 

to the Allred mill 125 x 125 ft., 
ch will cost approximately $150,000. 


Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
resumed production on a full time 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


> >. 


schedule at its Loray Mills. The plant 


has been running on a 44-day week 
basis for some time past. Present 
production is devoted to manufacture 


of automobile tire fabrics. 


Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., owing to the condition of the 
cloth market, are curtailing their pro- 
duction 27% and will do so indefinitely, 
according to officials of the company. 


Grendel Mills and Panola Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C., are installing 
several units of Saco-Lowell one process 
picking machinery. 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
installed additional Universal high- 
speed winders and warpers, which it is 
reported will dispense with ten workers. 


Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills are 
building a four-section brick warehouse 
which will be used primarily for storing 
raw cotton. Two sections of the build- 
ing, measuring about 50x100 ft. each, 
are practically completed, while brick 
work on the other two sections is 
progressing rapidly. 


*Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill re- 
cently purchased 270 36-inch and 220 
40-inch Draper Model E automatic 
looms. These are replacing 490 eld 
model looms. This mill is also erecting 
a three-section, two-story brick ware- 
house and a modern brick church for the 
Methodist congregation of the village. 


*Spartanburg, S. C. Dr. W. C. Ham- 
rick, head of the Hamrick chain of 
mills, which includes the Alma, the 
Musgrove, the Limestone and the Ham- 
rick mills in Gaffney and the Broad 
River mill at Blacksburg, S. C., an- 
nounces that none of these plants will 
adopt any curtailing program. The 
products of these mills are print cloths 
and narrow sheetings. 


WOOL 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., shut down on Nov. 22 for one 


week for annual inv entory. 
departments will operate 
schedule during this period. 


Some of the 
on regular 


Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass. 
A meeting of the directors was held on 
Nov. 20 to discuss shutting down or con- 
tinuing operation, but no decision was 


reached, according to President Francis 
H. Dewey. 


*Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., have about completed construction 
of a large mill addition which will be 
equipped immediately with the most 
modern type of looms. arose shipments 
so far have’ exceeded $25,000,000, com- 
pared with $18,447,070 last year. 


has 
office of 
Inc., with 


Firth Carpet Co., Auburn, N. Y., 
placed contract, through the 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
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John J. Turner & Sons, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., for construction of new finished 
goods storage building, chenille weaving 
building and yarn storage building. The 
storage building will be two stories, brick 
and steel, 145x161x139 ft. The chenille 
weaving building will be one story, brick 
and steel, saw-tooth roof, 160 x 137 ft., 
with time-office, 27x35 ft. The yarn 
storage building will be of brick and 
steel, one-story 100x101 ft. Both stor- 
age buildings are designed for additional 
height. The buildings complete with 
new machinery, which is expected to ar- 
rive by Jan. 1, will represent a total out- 
lay of between $350,000 and $400,000. 
The expansion will increase production 
30%, it is said. 


Wm. Barnet & Son, Inc., Rensselaer, 
N. Y., are now operating on a 24-hour 
daily schedule with additional workers. 


Leaks- 
have awarded contract to 
W. W. Dick, Greensboro contractor, 
for installation of a heating and 
sprinkler system in the mill addition. 


Marshall Field Mills Corp., 
ville, N. C., 


John H. Schwehm & Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Charter of incorporation has 
been granted this concern, having a 
capital of $5,000. The incorporators 


of the company are Harold D. Moore 
and John H. Schwehm, both of whom 
are connected with the Buttonwood 
Worsted Mills, Germantown, manufac- 
turers of worsted goods for men’s wear. 


Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc., Pascoag, 
R. I., is installing one set of drawing 
and spinning machinery, and some of 
the worsted looms are running nights. 


Huntington Mills, Inc., are being 
formed with $25,000 capital to take over 
the woolen mill that is being purchased 
from William B. Dunn, of Providence, 


R. I. Shares have been sold thus far 
to 150 stockholders. Officers of the 
company are: President, Leonard F. 
Hardy; vice-president, Morton O. 
Chamberlain; clerk, Clayton H. Kyle; 
treasurer, John H. Moyer. 

KNIT 
Arrowhead Mills, Rossville, Ga., 


manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
will build an addition that will more 
than double the capacity of the present 
plant, which produces about 2,000 dozen 
pairs a week now, and when the addi- 
tion is built, the capacity of the plant 
will be approximately 5,000 dozen pairs 
a week. 


Pyramid Hosiery Co., of 
N. J., 


Reiner. 


Rockaway, 
has placed an order with Robert 

Inc. for 51 gauge “Einsiedel- 
Reiner” high-speed full-fashioned hos- 
iery machines, some of which are now 
in course of erection. 


*American Full Fashion Silk Hosiery 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has purchased from 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New York, 
N. J., ten Schubert & Salzer knitting 
machines. The purchase was not made 
from Robert Reiner, of Weehawken, as 
previously reported. 


Universal Full Fashion Hosiery Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has purchased from 
Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
17 Reiner knitting machines. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 


is maintaining a capacity schedule at 
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Modern Textile Lubricant 


The comb box test shows easily and quickly the 
main advantages of NON-FLUID OIL for tex- 


tile machinery. 

Fill one comb box with NON-FLUID OIL and 
another with ordinary liquid oil, and you will find 
that the NON-FLUID OIL lasts 5 or 6 times as 7 k h 
long as the other lubricant—proving conclusively a S on. t e 


the adhesiveness and durability of NON-FLUID 


OIL. Pilot oo © © @ 


Let your other textile machinery get the benefit of 

this test. This company has been studying cotton 
, ee ee : ce a a manufacturing methods for several years. 
Used in Spinning Frames, NON-FLUID OIL This study was carried on in over one 

stays in roll necks—keeps off the rolls—insuring hundred mills in the United States, Can- 

cleaner yarn—and actually costing less because it 


ee ada and Europe. 
lasts so much longer than liquid oil. 


ih eae In summing up the results obtained so far 
Used in Looms, NON-FLUID OIL won't drip cities tetas Ant leaes aaa 


which are now operating at a profit are 
the ones that have adopted a definite con- 
trol system starting with the cotton and 
continuing in each process to the cloth. 





a 





or spatter on valuable goods—greatly lessening 
the danger of oil stained seconds—keeping looms 
smoother running with fewer oilings—and actu- 
ally costing less because so much less lubricant 
is required. 

The rule of thumb is eliminated and defi- 


Try the comb box test for the benefit of all of nite measures are taken. 
your machinery—write today for testing sample : . 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” This can be done quickly and thoroughly 


by engaging analysts who are practical 






















CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE mill men. 
——=CATALOG—— 
sSeeeee Seeceeee Steeeeeeeceeee SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESTESESEEEE SEES See Seeeeee You probably need d survey 
It may be just consultant work 
Or it may pay you to have us manage your mill 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W.11-30-29 aii sits 
Please send bulletin ‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CoO 
Pickers CL) Looms C) Shafting SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 
Cards Twister Rings Motors 
Spinning Frames Ball Bearings Chain Drives 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
NAME 
MILL NAME 
C ADDRESS 
7 sant eal eene URINE acne ~ an oe amen aan — 
i| NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. |} 
Warehouses 
Chicago, Tl. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, 8S. C. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


its mill and will continue on this basis 
for an indefinite period. Shipments for 
the first half of November show an in- 
crease of about 15% over the corre- 
s)onding period of a year ago. 


Aetna Mills, of the Wright Under- 
wear Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., have en- 
larged working force and are now run- 
ning on full time weekly schedules. 


Albany (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has in- 
creased operations by taking on new 
workers in many departments. 


L. E. Harrower & Sons operators of 
the Star Hosiery Mills, Hagaman, 
N. Y., have sold property at that place 
to the New York Power & Light Corp., 
aceetene to deed filed with the county 
clerk. 


Oswego (N. Y.) Rayon Corp., has 
taken additional floor space in the In- 
dustrial Building in West First St., and 
is now occupying the floor formerly 
used by the Benson Paper Box Co. The 
knitting room has been changed and 
enlarged. Improvements in the ex- 
terior surroundings have also been made. 


Rollins Hosiery Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has asked bids on a number of 
sub-contracts for completion of its pro- 
posed new mill addition, including heat- 
ing, plumbing, electric wiring, etc., and 
will soon make awards. General con- 
tract recently was let to A. H. Neumann 
& Co., Hubbell Bldg. Des Moines. 
Structure will be one-story and base- 
ment, brick and steel, 119x164 ft., re- 
ported to cost in excess of $75,000 with 
equipment. Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers 
& Thomas, Hubbell Building, are 
architects. 


May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
\. C. The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1 a share on the cumulative prefer- 
ence stock, payable Dec. 1, to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 1, has been 
declared. 


American Hosiery Mills Co., Kerners- 
ville, N. CC. <A creditors’ involuntary 
bankruptcy petition was made Nov. 21, 
in the Federal district court at Greens- 
horo, against this company and J. L. 
Kernodle and Howard Fogleman, part- 
ners in the business. A hearing in the 
matter is set for Nov. 27, at Greensboro, 
before Judge Hayes. The amount of 
the indebtedness or the value of the 
ssets of the company is not stated. 


Artcraft Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Contract has been awarded 
'y this firm, manufacturers of full- 
ishioned hosiery, for the erection of an 
iddition to their plant at Torresdale 
\ve. and M St., which will cost $10,000 
ithout machinery and equipment. This 
oncern has recently installed additional 
) gauge machines in their present plant. 


Provident Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
a., located at 2415 N. Howard St., are 
w manufacturing sweaters, golf vests, 
eater coats, bathing suits, etc., on 15 
tch needle. Harry Cohen is president. 


“Princeton Rayons, Inc., Petersburg, 
i... Which recently took over the Twen- 
teth Century Rayon Co., has taken out 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





a state charter, with capital of 395,000 
shares of stock, no par value, and plans 
extensive operations. 


Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carleton Place, 
Ont., Can., manufacturers of knit goods 
and blankets, have announced curtail- 
ment in production at their plant, which 
is now on a four-day-a-week schedule 
of 40 hours instead of 50 hours per week. 


Silk Hosiery Mills of Canada, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que., Can., have been estab- 
lished to manufacture rayon hosiery. 
The mill will be equipped at once. 
About 100 persons will be employed at 
the start. 


SILK 


Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, Conn., 
have filed plans for two one-story addi- 
tions to boiler plant on Forest St. and 
Hartford Rd., respectively, 13x18 ft., 
and 7x49 ft., in order noted. Construc- 
tion will be carried out by day labor. 


William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, 
Mass., have shut down their plant for 
10 days, beginning Nov. 22, owing to 
over-production. 


Central Falls Silk Co., is the new 
name of mills at Central Falls and Val- 
ley Falls, R. I., owned by Salembier & 


Clay, Inc.. 149 West 36th St., New 
York. 
Champlain Silk Mills, . Whitehall, 


N. Y., have completed improvements 
which include installation of a new elec- 
trically operated siren to be used only 
in warning the recently organized flood 
crew of approaching floods. 


Southern Silk Mills, Inc., Kerners- 
ville, N. C. W. W. Dick, contractor of 
Greensboro, has completed installation 
of the heating and sprinkler system in 
the plant. 


Sterling Silk Co., of Allentown, Pa., 
with Fred P. Schmoyer and Paul J. 
Schlegel proprietors, has taken over the 
Saks Silk Co., manufacturer of broad 
silks, with 30 box looms, 3 winders and 
2 warpers. 


Domestic Silk Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, 
Pa. John G. Diefenderfer is acting as 
referee in bankruptcy for this company, 
which recently was subject to an in- 


voluntary petition in the bankruptcy 
court. 

O.K.O. Plush Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charter of incorporation has _ been 


granted to this concern to engage in the 
manufacture of plush, velvet and other 
fabrics, with a capital of $20,000. In- 
corporators mentioned were: Frederick 
W. Kraekel, treasurer, Frank G. O’Con- 
nell and August Onraet. A concern of 
this name is engaged in the manufacture 
of fabrics of this type in Manayunk, 
being located at Rector & Main Sts., 
having been established last summer. 


Jno. Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., Shickshinny, 
Pa., are now erecting an addition which 
will double the size of the present mill. 


Franklin Ribbon Mills, Inc., Strouds- 
burg, Pa., are planning rebuilding of 
portion of mill on King St., destroyed 
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by fire, Nov. 18, with loss reported in 
excess of $50,000, with equipment. 


Cedar Cliff Fringe Co., Haledon, N. J. 
Property of this company, owned by the 
Blue Bird Silk Dyeing Co., will carry 
an assessment of $140,000, as determined 
by the local assessment board. This 
amount was sustained by the State 
Board of Taxation, on an appeal to that 
body, and has now been confirmed by 
the State Supreme Court. 


Johnson - Cowdin - Wettlaufer Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has placed its local silk 
mill on River St., on the market, in- 
cluding a complete ribbon plant with 
machinery and fixtures. The plant has 
not been on a full production schedule 
for several years. 


Kaufman Bros., Paterson, N. J., are 
pushing the removal of looms and other 
equipment from their local mill to War- 
ren, R. I., where the company will oper- 
ate in the future. About 200 looms will 
be installed at the new location, and it 
is expected to have the mill ready for 
production at an early date. A working 
force will soon be recruited at Warren 
and vicinity. The Paterson mill will be 
closed permanently. 


RAYON 


*American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
reports that production at the plant is 
increasing rapidly and splendid progress 
is being made in merchandising “Chace- 
lon,” the new acetate yarn and also the 
viscose fine filament yarn of the com- 
pany. Rufus W. Scott and Dr. D. M. 
Balsam are now visiting the plant. 


*Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is operating its new mill at Cov- 
ington, Va., at approximately 40% of 
capacity, and will be placed on a full 
production basis in about 60 days, with 
maximum working force. 


Viscose Co. of America, Inc., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., has superstructure in prog- 
ress for addition to mill at Roanoke, 
Va., to be one-story, brick and steel, 
sawtooth roof type, 180x350 ft., reported 
to cost in excess of $150,000, including 
equipment. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





Pilgrim Dyers, Inc., West Bridge- 
water, Mass., have been formed with a 
capital of 99 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local dye works. 
Robert Robinson is president; and Isaac 
Lilienfield, 23 Warren St., Roxbury, 
Mass., treasurer and representative. 


Expert Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has awarded general contract to Gior- 
dano Roberto, 229 East Sixteenth St., 
Paterson, for one-story dye house, 54x 
100 ft., on the Boulevard, estimated to 
cost close to $30,000, with equipment. 
Joseph DeRose, 119 Ellison St., Pater- 
son, is architect. 


Zwald Silk Dyeing Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., lately formed with capital of $100,- 
000, to operate a local dyeing and finish- 
ing mill, will be represented by Robert 
H. Zwald, 107 Van Reypen St., Jersey 
City, N. J., who, with William G. Zwald, 
same address, will head the new com- 
pany. 
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When you think of Rayon, 
think of Wildman 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 





SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Cotton Barometers Point Downward 


Raw Material Likely to Average Under 18c., 
and Manufactures May Recede, Says Dr. Haney 


HERE are at least two 
points bearing on the price 


of cotton that need careful 
consideration in view of current 
discussion. These concern the 
relative level of present prices 
as compared with past periods, 
and the effect of the Federal 
Farm Board’s loans to cotton 
co-operatives. 

It appears to be a_ widely 
held idea that, because the total avail- 
able supply of American cotton this year 
is not much different from that of last 
year or of the 1925-1926 year, the price 
of cotton should not be lower than in 
those periods. 

It should also be remembered, how- 
ever, that supply is only one factor in 
price and that conditions aside from sup- 
ply may amply explain a lower price 
level this year. Among such conditions 
may be mentioned the following: (1) 
Visible supplies are larger. (2) A larger 
proportion of the world’s visible sup- 
ply consists of foreign grown cotton. 
(3) The general level of commodity 
prices is considerably lower and the 
trend appears to be downward. (4) 
Wool and silk prices are lower and de- 
clining. (5) The demand for cotton 
goods is less intense and the prices of 
goods and yarns are considerably lower 
than in either of the earlier periods men- 
tioned. This is reflected in the fact that 
manufacturers’ replacement margins are 
little, if any, above a year ago and much 
under those of four years ago. (6) The 
general trend of business is downward 
and a distinct recession is under way. 

[his is a very significant list of fac- 
tors that are unfavorable in comparison 

th the earlier periods. Taken to- 
gether, they amply explain and indeed 
rejuire a lower level of prices. In 
short, the present supply in comparison 
% the demand is considerably more 
urdensome than formerly. 

s to the effects of holding the supply 
through Federal loans, we must with- 
| judgment. Clearly the ordinary 
ts of such a policy would be rather 
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SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Supply is ample while demand is de- 
clining. While the price of cotton may re- 
cover a little early next year, the average 
for the season is likely to be under 18c. at 
New York. 

2. Yarn and goods barometers point down- 
ward and lower prices are probable. 


0 stabilize prices than to raise them. 
It would tend to keep prices up at pres- 
ent, but tend to keep them down later 
on. This is true, because the holding 
policy leads to economizing, and reduces 
consumption at present, which leaves a 
larger supply for the latter part of the 
season. Meanwhile, it tends to hurt 
manufacturers by holding the price of 
their raw materials above a level at 
which they can profitably turn it into 
cloth under the existing demand con- 
ditions. 


Bull Points 


Conditions tending to sustain the cot- 
ton market are as follows: 


_ 1. Unfavorable weather for late pick- 
ing, which somewhat increases the quan- 


Index Numbers 


tity left in the fields and reduces 
the grade. 

2. A higher percentage of the 
lower grades in this year’s crop. 

3. Reduction in the pressure 
from crop movement, the current 
into-sight figures having fallen 
below a year ago. Growers are 
being encouraged to hold their 
crop and can borrow about as 
much as they can sell it for. 

4. Domestic mill consumption high in 
October; a new record for the month, 
and total for the season thus far about 
100,000 bales above a year ago. 

5. New York cotton jobbers’ sales re- 
ported good in October. 

6. Some favorable reports concerning 
printed goods business for the spring. 

7. Mill curtailment will ultimately 
stabilize goods prices. 

8. Dress styles favor larger yardage. 


Bear Points 


Tending toward lower cotton prices 
are the following: 
1. November ginnings probably abnor- 


mally low due to unfavorable weather, 
indicating larger returns later on. 


2. Large world visible supply; supplies 


Yarn Barometer 
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Fig. 1. 


COTTON YARN BAROMETER: Cotton Yarn Price—TextTiLe 


Wortp Index. Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of 


Commerce). 


Yarn Barometer—Based on orders from cotton cloth. 


Average of recent years=100 for all indexes. 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
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his is 
Headquarters 


for Complete Information 


about the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Business 


This is headquarters for every con- 
ceivable kind of information about 
the production of full-fashioned 
hosiery. All kinds of people come 
to us for facts concerning the indus- 
try. Manufacturers ask us about 
mechanical technicalities. Men think- 
ing of engaging in the manufacture 
of hosiery question us as to locations, 
buildings, equipment, help, distribu- 
tion channels, stability, the point of 
view of retailers and the kind of 
trade that should be sought. 


You can get all this information— 
and more—right here, down to the 


last detail. It will be accurate, com- 
plete. The facts come out of twenty- 
five years of very close contact with 
every phase of the full-fashioned 
hosiery business—and the making 
of knitting- machinery accepted as 
the best obtainable. But it is not 
enough that we make the finest 
machines of their kind. The hosiery 
manufacturer needs, more than ever, 
exact and reliable knowledge of his 
industry — from every slant. Our aim 
is to furnish every fact he needs and 
we do. Write for full information 


about any question in your mind. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PENNA. 
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A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of “firsts” at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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of foreign cotton gain on 
American, 

3 Exports to Nov. 22 about 300,000 
bales below last year; foreign demand 
only tair. 

4. Mill stocks ample, and large com- 
pared with consumption. 

5. Mills curtailing activity. 

6. Sharp reduction in demand from 
automobile and tire industries; Septem- 
ber tire fabric consumption the lowest 
for the month since 1924. 

7. Yarn business very dull; over-pro- 
duction and tardy curtailment. 

8. Lower cloth prices; price cutting 
reps rted. 

9. Dry goods sales slow down, partly 
as a result of the stock market crash. 

10. Very bearish cotton goods statis- 
tics for October, with unfilled orders de- 
creased and stocks increased. 

1\. Retail trade prospects unfavorable 
(e.g., backward shirt business.) 

12. General business recession. 


grown 


It is fairly obvious that the unfavor- 
able factors predominate and that the 
average for the season will be consider- 
ably lower than in the last two years. 
The supply situation, however, is suffi- 
ciently strong to indicate that prices 
will average above the 1926-1927 level. 
Moreover, the immediate effects of Gov- 
ernnent-financed crop holding and the 
usual seasonal reduction of hedging 
pressure should support the market and 
bring some recovery early next year. 


Statistical Position 


The supply of cotton available for the 
United States at the end of October was 
approximately 17.3 million bales. It 
now seems probable that domestic con- 
sumption is not likely to equal 7,000,000 
bales and that exports may not exceed 
7.8 million bales. The probable domes- 
tic carry-over is thus about 2.5 million 
bales. The world carry-over of Ameri- 
can cotton is likely to be at least 4.5 
million bales in view of less favorable 
business prospects and somewhat larger 
supplies of foreign cotton. It is very 
doubtful if world consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton amounts to as much as 15,- 
000,000 bales. 

Some significant statistical compari- 
sons follow: 


Ginnings Approximate Novem- Average 


to Domestic ber Price 

Nov. 14 Supply Average for 
(000 Oct. 31 Price, ason, 
bales) (mil. bales) Cents Cents 

1929-30 11,898 13.4 17.43 Vag 
1928-29 11,321 12.9 19.92 19.7 
1927-28 10,895 12.6 20.22 20.3 
1926-27 12,956 7:2 12. 87 15.1 
1925-26 12,260 13.8 20.94 20.5 


[hese figures emphasize the fact that 
both ginnings to date and the apparent 
supply as of Oct. 31 are considerably 
larger this year than in the preceding 
two years, so that even from the supply 
sie a price lower than in those years 
would be indicated. 

(ther significant facts are as follows: 
Exports are still 300,000 bales under 
lasi season; but the world visible supply 
ot \merican cotton is about 400,000 
bal-s larger, and the total world visible 
ot ill cotton shows a still larger in- 
creise. It is significant that the total 
vis ble at the end of October was the 
larvest on record at this season, while 
visible supply of American cotton, 





Index Numb 
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Fig. 2. GRAY GOODS BAROMETER: Gray Goods Price—TextiILe 

Wortp Index, 1921=100; Cotton Cloth Barometer—Based on relation 

between orders for and production of cloth; Wholesale Dry Goods 

Sales Barometer—Based on Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of 
Federal Reserve Board. 


though large, was less than in October, 
1927. 

Port stocks and interior stocks are 
both nearly 300,000 bales over a year 
ago, while domestic spinners’ takings 
are estimated at only about 21,000,000 
bales larger and domestic mill stocks are 
nearly 170,000,000 bales larger. 


Yarns Likely to Decline 


Yarn prices in October averaged 
lower than in September, the TEXTILE 
Wor _p index being 85.8% of the aver- 
age for the years 1921-1925, against 
86.3% in the preceding month and 
86.3% a year ago. Thus far in Novem- 
ber there has been a further decline. 

This is chiefly due to over-production. 
Spindle activity increased in October 
more than usual for the month. On the 
other hand, orders for goods declined. 
This situation is not conducive to inde- 
pendent strength in the yarn market. 

It is true that spinners’ replacement 
margins, based on average prices for 
October, gained slightly. This gain, 
however, was small in view of the sharp 
slump in the price of cotton. In fact, 
the failure of yarns to advance appre- 
ciably during August and September is 
very significant. Now that our yarn 
barometer is plainly on the decline, it 
seems certain that cotton yarn will move 
lower during the next few months, per- 
haps declining about 4c. At least, this 
is what the cold figures look like. 
Whether better organization and a 
stronger disposition to curtail production 
will be effective in holding yarn markets 
at better levels than were reached at the 
end of 1926 and early 1927, depends in 
large part on the intelligence, courage, 
and co-operation of the spinners. Un- 
less spinners do curtail sharply and 
promptly this situation is likely to de- 
velop as indicated above. 


Goods Barometers Fall 


Gray goods prices held firmly in Octo- 
ber, averaging 81.6% of the 1921-1925 
base, against 81.1 in September, and 
85.3 a year ago. But, about the middle 
of November, there was a decline of 
$c. That this reducfion must have been 
made only after strenuous resistance is 
indicated by the fact that the gray goods 
price index is so much lower relatively 
than the yarn index. 
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Our goods barometer, nevertheless, 
indicates a further decline. It is un- 
usually low and points downward. The 
dry goods sales barometer has also 
turned downward, confirming the trend 
of the other. 

Those who wonder why cotton is 
more than 2c. under a year ago, may 
well note that representative items of 
gray goods in October averaged only 
37.8c. per pound, while a year ago the 
average was 39.5c. (Representative 
yarns in November this year are about 
38c., against 39.88c. a year ago.) 

It is also a fact that in September the 
orders for finished cotton goods not only 
decreased, but also were low in compari- 
son with billings and that.this is the 
first September of which these two state- 
ments could be made that we find in a 
record that extends back through 1921. 
It is a fact, too, that sales of standard 
cotton cloths declined sharply in October 
and were not only far below.a year ago, 
but even below October 1927. In spite 
of a decline in shipments, unfilled orders 
decreased and were lower than in the 
same month of the two preceding years. 
Naturally, stocks of cloth increased. 

Yet production was stepped up! 


Fall Wool Sells in 


Texas at 183c. 


Austin, TEx.—The Schreiner Wool 
and Mohair Commission Co. of Kerr- 
ville, Texas, has sold its entire accumu- 
lation of fall wool, about  1,000,- 
000 Ib. to C. D. Stokes, for Winslow & 
Co., and John S. Allison, for Adams & 
Leland at prices ranging from 18 to 
19c., with an average of 183c. 

Four other Boston firms had repre- 
sentatives at the sale, but only three 
bids were submitted. Those represented 
were Jeremiah William & Co., Hallo- 
well, Jones & Donald, Colonial Wool 
Co. and Studley & Emery. 

This is the only large sale made so 
far this season in Texas, the only others 
being small holdings aggregating 280,- 
000 Ib. in Bandera county. Producers 
and warehousemen appear indifferent to 
sales at present prices. 

Something more than 6,000,000 Ib. of 
the fall clip remains unsold in Texas 
warehouses. 
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is 
produced 
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The extremely sheer stocking pro- 
ducing a nude effect has developed a 
demand for this “Spiral Knit” hose in 
service weights. 








This “Spiral Knit” stocking can be made on our 
Model K—either plain or spiral—300, 320 and 











Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 


Underwear Call Slackens 





Holiday Serves 


to Cut 


Down Demand This W eek 


HE active heavyweight underwear 

buying which has been a feature of 
the fall in this market, eased off consid- 
erably during the past ten days, due 
partly to the holiday and partly to the 
normal let-up of the season. Production 
and shipment of heavyweights has been 
proceeding at a record-breaking pace 
during the last six weeks, and both job- 
bers and retailers are now pretty well 
supplied, at least, so far as immediate 
needs are concerned. Mills still have 
substantial business on their books, and 
the seasonal recession in heavyweight 
buying is not expected to show itself 
for another two or three weeks. The 
fall has been very satisfactory for these 
lines, Worth Street factors report. It is 
not expected that business will exceed 
that of other years, despite the high- 
pressure buying of the last few weeks. 
The big rush to buy was due to the 
hand-to-mouth policy. Buyers were 
unusually slow in placing their heavy- 
weight business this year, and a flood 
of orders within a few weeks resulted. 


1930 Price Cut Reported 


There were reports in the market that 
several firms have opened their 1930 
heavyweight underwear lines, and are 


quoting prices below those of the cur- 
rent year. Such offerings, if they are 


being made, are by a negligible group, 
and cannot be considered as having any 
real bearing on the market. The fall 
underwear lines are not expected to open 
until January, which is their usual 
month. The prospects of a price cut 
are still uncertain. Factors insist that 
the market is too firm to call for any 
reduction, and there seems little likeli- 
hood of a cut, unless consumer retrench- 
ment during the next month causes a 
big slump in demand. 


Average Courses in Hosiery 


Hosiery Submitted to Association 
Over Four Years Analyzed 


\n interesting analysis has been made 
hosiery construction problems sub- 
tted during the last four years to the 
esearch Associate of the National As- 
iation of Hosiery & Underwear Man- 
cturers at the Bureau of Standards, 
ishington, it is announced by John 
sh McCullaugh, managing director of 
association. 
‘requent requests are submitted to 
Research Associate by association 
mbers for detailed analyses of the 
struction of samples of women’s hos- 





iery. These requests practically always 
involve the number of courses contained 
in the stockings. 

The table printed below shows the 
average courses per inch in all the stock- 
ings, both full-fashioned and circular 
knit, submitted to the association’s 
laboratory over a period of the last four 
years. The yarn size, denier and 
courses per inch in each sample were 
used in obtaining this average. 

It should be emphasized that the re- 
sults shown in the following table are 
merely the averages of actual samples of 
hosiery analyzed in the national associa- 
tion’s laboratory. These averages are 
by no means suggested as desirable, or 
as standard: 

AVERAGE COURSES PER INCH IN THE LEG 

OF FULL-FASHIONED AND CIRCULAR 

HOSIERY 
(Full-Fashioned) 


be 
zy fe 
2 © Sf 
3 eo = ; ' @ S 
O Z. Yarns in Leg S&S © < 
39 5-thd. silk— 55.8den....... 40 47 40 
39 7-thd. silk— 81.6den....... 38 43 41 
39 8-thd. silk— 85.1 den... 37 40 45 
39 . 10-thd. silk—118.5 den... 36 40 45 
42 . 5-thd. silk— 57.8 den... 45 44 44 
42 6-thd. silk— 67.2 den... 45 45 43 
42 7-thd. silk— 73.8 den... 40 44 45 
42 .. 10-thd. - —110.2den....... 37 42 45 
42 . 11-thd. silk—124.1 den... 36 40 42 
48 .. 4-thd. silk— 43.4den....... 52 51 45 
(Circular) 
48 220 153 den. rayon; 34/]/1 cotton. 28 31 31 
54 240 146 den. rayon; 3-thd. silk 32 37 44 
54 240 8-thd. silk— 91.1 den... 36 40 43 
54 240 10-thd. silk—111.0den... 37 37 «46 
54 240 12-thd. silk—125.5 den. 35 35 44 
54 260 159.9 den. rayon; I-thd. silk.. 33 40 40 
54 260 149.4 den. rayon; 3-thd. silk.. 36 36 41 
54 260 5-thd. silk—55.2 den... 40 44 46 
54 260 6-thd. silk—58.4 den... 42 45 49 
54 260 8-thd. silk—88.9den..... 42 43 44 
60 300 6-thd silk—65. den.......... 42 43 42 


Thd. =thread. 


Den. = denier. 


Hosiery Trade Cautious 
As Regards Outlook 


Slight Let-Up Noted, But Market 
Continues Reasonably Steady 
on Quotations 


Uncertainty regarding the effect of 
the stock market losses continues to 
serve somewhat as a brake on hosiery 
movement. The market is far from dull. 
Women’s full-fashioned is in active call, 
especially holiday reorders, and the 
buying tone is confident. Men’s fancies 
also are moving steadily, and children’s 
goods enjoy a fair demand. Behind 
the general buying, however, mill men 
note a caution which is not normally 
present at this time of the year. No- 
vember, they point out, is usually a 
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month of exceptionally keen interest 
and consistent activity. Usually a con- 
siderable quantity of post-holiday busi- 
ness is placed. This year, there has 
been a let-up in advance buying, especi+ 
ally at the women’s end. ’ 

Officials of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers take an optimistic view of the 
outlook, according to a recent bulletin, 
This bulletin forecasts extremely good 
business for the second half of 1930. 
The association attitude that careful 
watch on production is all that is needed 
to meet the market depression, is shared 
by numerous leading trade factors, 
There is. little tendency toward alarm 
among hosiery producers. The manu- 
facturers, especially those producing 
women’s hose, believe that caution is all 
that is necessary, and they do not look 
for the economy wave to have any seri- 
ous effect on women’s lines. 


Outerwear Call Steady 
Despite Short Week 


Fair Demand for Sweaters and 
Bathing-Suits—Were Openings 
Too Early? 


Knitted outerwear buying was fairly 
active, despite the interruption of the: 
holiday, and the fact that the buyers are 
still “shopping” the new lines. There 
was a_steady though not big call for 
spring and summer fancies in thé 
sweater range,’ and bathing-suits also 


moved well. However, the market is 
really experiencing an intermission at 
present, and outerwear factors do not 


look for large-scale orders for a couple 
of weeks. Sweater and bathing-suit men 
who attended the Chicago openings, re- 
turned to their New York offices in 
good spirits this week. They reported 
a slight increase in business done at the 
openings. All agreed that the Chicago 
session was unusually successful in win- 
ning buyer interest. The orders actually 
placed at the openings, while larger 
than usual, do not aggregate any great 
figure, but the foundations were laid for 
what outerwear men believe will prove 
an exceptionally good season in the 
lines they carry. 

Post-mortem comment in the New 
York market regarding the Chicago 
openings included some discussion as to 
the wisdom of November openings. Cer- 
tain executives contended that Novem- 
ber is too early for the showing of 1930 
fall lines, and they argued that these 
lines, if offered in January, would get a 
better reception among buyers. This 
feeling is not general in the trade, but 
it is shared by the representatives of 
some important firms. Several factors, 
in discussion in Chicago commented 
that the openings were staged too early 
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5 (a You 
may depend upon 
Torrington Latch Needles 


to. buck the hardest 
fine knitting gains. 
The red box 


with the 
green label 


The Torrington (ampany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Forrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO,, LTD 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 


BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


UPPER BEDFORD. QUEBEC AACHEN. GERMANY 
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The name Brinton, on knitting ma- 
chines, has come to mean a great deal 
to plant owners through many years 
of satisfactory service. 


You will find Brinton Knitting Ma- 
chines in many diversified lines of 
business, that have been giving con- 
tinuously satisfactory service for many 
years. 


You cannot do better than equip 
with Brintons. 


Let us send you full information 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 
FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





1 next year’s winterweight sweaters. 
fhe success of the openings themselves 
this year would not seem to support the 
theory that they were premature; on 
the other hand, however, it should be 
remembered that only a percentage of 


lines shown in Chicago represented fall 
goods. It is an open question whether 
it may not eventually prove advisable 
to have two dates—one early opening 
for spring and summer lines, and a later 
opening for fall wear. 


A Complete Textile Directory 





American Directory of 


Knitting Trade to Be 


Merged With Official American Textile Directory 


ECOGNIZING the need for a com- 

plete directory of the textile in- 
dustry in one volume, the publishers of 
TexTILE Wortp will consolidate the 
American Directory of the Knitting 
Trade with the Official American Tex- 
tile Directory, beginning with the 1930 
edition. No change will be made in the 
character of information now contained 
in the knitting directory, the editorial 
feature of the latter being maintained 
intact and incorporated in the Official 
American Textile Directory. This 
change will make the Official Directory 
the most complete and comprehensive 
one ever published for the textile in- 
dustry. 

The classified lists and all other knit- 
ting information now appearing in the 
American Directory of the Knitting 
Trade will all be included in the new 
combined edition. The knitting con- 
tents will comprise full reports of all 
knitting mills in the United States and 
Canada, geographically arranged; spe- 
cial copyrighted maps; classified index 
of manufacturers according to kinds of 
goods made; manufacturers and cutters- 
up of woven cotton underwear; manu- 
jacturers of rayon underwear; manu- 
iacturers’ selling agents and commission 
inerchants; dyers, bleachers, finishers 
and printers of knit goods; knitting 
varn manufacturers; jobbers of knit 
soods ; export houses in New York and 
london; London (England) agents and 
mporters, and Great Britain jobbers 
ind wholesalers of knit goods; depart- 
lent stores and large retailers handling 
knit goods; and an index of machinery 
ind supplies. 

This consolidation will represent a 
lerger of two long-established direc- 
ories, the American Directory of the 
\nitting Trade having been started in 
883, while the Official American Tex- 

le Directory dates back to 1870. 

The new and enlarged Official Ameri- 

n Textile Directory, with the sections 

umb-indexed for ready reference, will 

‘ ready for distribution in July, 1930. 

will be available in an office edition, 

iced at $6.00; a traveler’s edition, at 

‘00, and in three vest-pocket volumes, 

ntaining the mill sections only and 

ering respectively New England and 
nada, the Middle Atlantic States, and 
Southern and Western States. The 
pocket editions will be priced at 
0 each. 
he consolidation of the two directo- 


+ 


ries is in line with the increasing inter- 
relationship of the various branches of 
the textile industry and a recognition 
of the need for consolidated information 
on the part of all firms and individuals 
interested in or selling to the textile 
field. 


Outerwear Directors Meet 
(Continued from page 47) 





action, as the imports “have killed in- 
fants’ wear manufacturers, and seriously 
injured those making boys’ jersey suits 
and girls’ knitwear.” 

It was proposed that a bureau be cre- 
ated, with the support of other knit- 
wear industries, which would check up 
undervaluation and misclassification of 
knitted imports. Speakers declared that 
a preliminary survey showed the of- 
fenses in this regard to reach an alarm- 
ing number. The plan was referred to 
the executive board of the association. 

The directors adopted a _ resolution 
favoring the plan suggested to the Cen- 
sus Bureau that a census of manufac- 
turers be taken annually instead of 
biennially. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was the report on the Philadelphia ma- 
chinery survey; this survey was con- 
ducted by the Department of Commerce 
and the association jointly. The report 
was read ‘by Constant Southworth, rep- 
resenting the Department of Commerce, 
who showed a series of 14 large tables, 
illustrating the situation in Philadelphia 
outerwear mills as regards machinery 
obsolescence. Mr. Southworth was in- 
troduced by Bernard Steuer, chairman 
of the machinery survey committee of 
the association, 


Machinery Obsolesence Problem 


Following Mr. Southworth’s | talk, 
there was a brief speech by W. H. 
Rastall, chief of the Industrial Ma- 
chinery Division of the Department of 
Commerce. He emphasized the mean- 
ing of the tables and the need for close 
study of that aspect of manufacturing 
by the manufacturers, and stressed the 
importance of eliminating obsolete ma- 
chines and improving machinery gen- 
erally. It was stated that the full re- 
port of the machinery survey would be 
released within a few weeks. The board 
of directors then authorized the exten- 
sion of the survey to another city, later 
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to be specified, and made an appropria- 
tion to defer the necessary expenses of 
cooperating with the Department of 
Commerce in this task. 

Philip Frankel, Cleveland, chairman 
of the market extension committee, said 
a survey was being conducted by his 
committee, the results of which would 
be submitted later. He praised the open- 
ings, and remarked that 200 manufac- 
turers, representing 90% of the knitted 
outerwear products of the country were 
participants. 

A motion to make specialized jobbers 
in knit goods eligible for membership in 
the association was converted into an 
amendment to the constitution which 
will be submitted to the general mem- 
bership at the next annual meeting. 





Celanese Style Show 
Accents Practical Note 


250 Retail Buyers and Stylists 
Attend Event at New York 
Show Rooms 


More than 250 buyers and stylists 
from the principal stores in the New 
York district as well as some from 
other cities, attended a style show, en- 
titled “A Day at Palm Beach,” which 
was presented Wednesday by the Cel- 
anese Corp. of America, in the com- 
pany’s showrooms at 180 Madison ave., 
New York. The style show aimed to 
stress the practical volume-building value 
of women’s apparel made from this syn- 
thetic yarn. The adaptability of Cela- 
nese to a wide range of uses was illus- 
trated both in the models shown and in 
the decorations. Five mannequins dis- 
played a total of 65 garments; the 
models were in three groups; for beach 
wear; for daytime and sportswear; and 
for afternoon and evening. 

The beach group included bathing- 
suits, bathing ensembles, and beach paja- 
mas; the day and sportswear group 
comprised tennis wear, sports dresses, 
coats, street dresses and sports ensem- 
bles; the evening wear group included 
afternoon gowns and ensembles and 
evening gowns and evening coats. Most 
of the 


garments were all-Celanese, 
though some attractive silk-and-Cela- 
nese and wool-and-Celanese mixture 


models also were shown. The Celanese 
fabrics from which the garments were 
made included: permanent moire, tricot, 
satin, mirrocel, panne satin, jacquard 
twill, pique, taffeta, crepe amcella, ninon, 
jacquard moire and velvet. 

The mannequins posed on a stage 
against an attractive beach setting, com- 
prising a back drop, which showed a 
water front Palm Beach scene of trees, 
beach and ocean, the whole drop being 
made of Celanese fabrics. 

As each mannequin appeared, Miss 
Barbara Butler, of the Celanese stylist 
staff, announced the models and made a 
brief comment on each, stressing the 
various style points of buyer interest. 

The models were taken from the cur- 
rent offerings of six leading ready-to- 
wear manufacturers. 
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The Reigning Favorite 


Not yet has anyone found a better material 
for decorating fine worsteds and woolens, 
than our colored spun silk yarns—famous 
for durability and fastness to all mill 
processes. 


100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence,R.1. » = = = =  T'MADISON AVENUE 
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Cotton Market Has 
Met Trying Period 


Increased Print Cloth Business at 
Lower Prices—Steady Colored 


Goods Sales 


Buyers have shown greater interest 
this week in cotton goods, yet sales 
did not pick up to any extent until 
print cloth prices were lowered. Not all 
mills have been pressing for orders and 
there are several still holding aloof. 
This undercurrent of interest however 
has been encouraging to sellers, who 
believe that the market is working to- 
ward a brighter outlook, regardless of 
how disappointing conditions may be 
at present. This period of indecision can 
easily last until the first of the year 
and the majority look for no improve- 
ment until that time. Inventory time 
and the holiday season are at hand, both 
looming large in the minds of buyers 
and mill men. It is unlikely, say selling 
agents, that the effects of the present 
curtailment will be noticed until after 
Christmas, and the best that can be 
hoped for this move is the building of 
a solid foundation for next year rather 
than any relief for the immediate sit- 
uation, 


Colored Goods: A number of centers 
have reported a steady trade in colored 
goods especially in the low-end num- 
bers. A fair volume has been accounted 
for by an accumulation of small orders 
rather than volume business, although 
large commitments have been 
placed. One Worth St. house feels that 
the feature of recent trade has been an 
export demand for colored goods, 
amounting to half of their total business 
in this class. 


Gray Goods: Demand for standard 
gray constructions was light and scat- 
tered throughout the week. Bids, con- 
tinually under the market, were current 


and just before the holiday, selling 


some 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. 26 Nov. 20 Nov. 28 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 17. 40c. 17.80c. 20. 80c. 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 5—-5te. 5—5te. 6c. 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35  7}-7ie. 7he. 74-7ho. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8ic. 83c. c. 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 9-9he. Oho. 10c. 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 9}-93c. 10c. Ile. 
Brown Sheetings 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 84-84. 83-8ic. 84-9c. 
36-in , 48x48, 3.00 103-104c. 10}-10}c. 104e. 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 7%-8¢¢. 8-8ic.  82-8ic. 
Pajama Checks 
364 , 72x80, 4.70 8]-9 c. 9ic. Bic. 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 74-7}e. 7ke. 7he. 
Miscellaneous 
Dri 37-in., 3yd. G2-1le. 104-Ilo. Il-I14e. 
Denimsa, 2. 20. 16. 33c. 16. 330. 17$c. 
Tickings, 8 oz. 20-21ec. 20-21le. 21-22¢e. 
Stan ard prints Oke. 9ke. 9c. 
East n staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. . 10c. 10c. 104c. 


FABRICS 











pressure overcame merchandising ef- 
forts. Print cloth prices declined sharply 
putting 384 in. 64x60s on a 7}c. basis, 
with sales reported at 7jc. Volume of 
sales increased at lower levels with 
large individual orders reported. Prac- 
tically all buying is for spot or nearby 
use, although some hardy souls have 
sought goods after the first of the year 
at current prices. Mills have not en- 
couraged any such business, feeling it 
foolhardy to sell coming production at 
such unprofitable levels. 


Part-Wool Blankets: Opening dates 
ior part-wool blankets have not been 
decided upon in many leading quarters. 
Several have declared themselves in 
favor of holding off naming prices until 
after the first of the year, feeling it will 
work to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned. One of the most important 
houses favors a late opening, but admits 
it will be guided by the action of the 
rest of the market. 


Cold Weather Spurs 
Wool Goods Sales 


Disposal of Overcoats Encourages 
Buyers to View Spring Lines 
—Wool Pageant 


For the greater part of last week, the 
wool goods markets were quiet and mills 
found reorders less than the week pre- 
vious. After a cold week-end and 
reports of countrywide winter weather, 
the current week opened more favor- 
ably. Overcoatings for spot delivery 
were in demand and finished garments 
were stated to be moving freely in retail 
channels. The full force of the potential 
call for overcoatings is not expected to 
reach the primary market until overcoat 
buying by the man in the street has gone 
on for several days. 


Spring Business: One welcome result 
of the increased overcoat business has 
been the disposition of clothiers to go 
ahead on spring styles. Until now the 
slowness of fall business and the con- 
sequent piling up of garment stocks has 
made manufacturers hesitant to act on 
next season’s requirements except in the 
most cautious manner. A better frame 
of mind is now apparent and several 
have been looking over spring merchan- 
dise. This late buying will have an 
effect of keeping looms busy late in the 
season according to mill men. 


Woolens: Winter resort playgrounds 
were expected to be severely affected by 
the financial slump, hence woolen men 
have expressed surprise at the number 
of duplicates on sports woolens, a large 
part of which will go to such markets. 
Wear: 


have not 


Women’s 
conditions 


Improved weather 
affected the wo- 
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men’s wear branch to the same extent as 
men’s wear, one reason being the prac- 
tical completion of the season for the 
former. Producers look forward to an 
improved market this coming year es- 
pecially so as plans for the Golden 
Fleece Fabric and Fashion Revue have 
been officially announced by the Wool 
Institute. 


Output and Sale of 
Costly Silks Slackens 


Weavers Note Trend to Medium 
and Low-Price Lines— Current 


Demand Fair 


“Buying normal and outlook fair” 
might epitomize the current situation in 
the broadsilk market. Certain weavers 
have cut down production on their 
luxury numbers, and this has helped to 
strengthen the general tone of the 
market. There is no_ pronounced 
slackening of demand. Broadsilk fac- 
tors in New York said buying was 
about on a par with last year. 


Cutters Buying Steadily: Cutters 
show greater interest than retailers, and 
have placed considerable business this 


week. The trend is toward low-priced 
fabrics. Retail piece goods demand is 
hesitant, though a fair quantity of 


orders have been placed, mostly small 
and for spot shipment. 


Panne Satins and Moires Selling: 
Panne moires and satins and moires are 


selling well, with no particular pref- 
erence for individual numbers. The 


orders are small, but total a healthy 
business. 


Crepes: Canton crepes were “excel- 
lent” several firms reported. Satin 
crepes were slow. 


Fair Call on All Lines: Buying is 
pretty well distributed among all lines, 
at present. Weavers characterized as 
“bunk” recent reports of over-produc- 
tion of silk fabrics, and contend that the 
reverse is true. One sales manager 
asserted that the output of prints is 
30% less than last year. He said prints 
were moving nicely, though “demand is 
nothing to get excited about.” 


Production and Outlook: Fabric 
production appears to be reasonably 
approximate to demand. The output of 
more costly silks has slackened, in 
response to the cutter preference for 
cheaper numbers. The outlook is fair, 


and the current tone is good. No 
severe depression has registered in 


broadsilks and while a lull is rather ex- 
pected, no drastic let-up in demand is 
looked for. A fair amount of future 
business is being placed, and the spring 
lines are moving normally. 
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Rayer & Lincoln 
Rotary Sewing 


and 
Trimming 
Machine 


Now equipped with 
Improved Automatic 
Stripping Attachment. 


The saving this machine 
effects by trimming the 
cloth closely outside the 
seam alone pays the cost 
of the machine. Close 
trimming at seam permits 
shearing of the cloth from 
one end to the other. 


Another saving of the 
Rayer & Lincoln Machine 
is that it never leaves a mark or print on “backs” or “back 


grays. 


Margin of cloth sewed on this machine will not curl up. 
This effects a further saving by preventing spoilage of goods 
in shearing, printing, finishing, etc. 


Machine also automatically marks the cloth at regular inter- 
vals. ws at rate of 2,000 stitches per minute and makes 
a fine seam. Operates by belt or direct-connected motor. 
Write for catalog of complete Line. 


DINSMORE MFG. 

—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=CAT 


\— 


C O . 
SALEM, MASS. 











L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


TALBOT MILLS 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Trade Mark Reg 
U. 8. Pat. Office 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 
Send for Catalog “C” 
Angle Steel Stool Co. 


Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. No. 1018 
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A.M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 








_FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for our latest list of quotations) 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
ee 4 and offer you our services in this line. 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton ae 8 ~ys. in oo 
U. 8. are operated by Clients Using Our 
LOPER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Seeieaiiene of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 








| 


| 
| 
| 


Lockwood iia Saaileatiie: Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 
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Fair Recovery in Textile Stocks 





Lose Part of Last Week’s Advance— 


Bigelow-Sanford 


Boston, Nov. 26. 
RANSACTIONS in textile securi- 
ties have been influenced by much 
the same factors that have been at work 
in other parts of the stock market; 
there was quite active buying of leading 
issues last week with values showing a 
substantial recovery, but demand thus 
far this week has been comparatively 
quiet with values weakening, although 
to a lesser degree than on most other 
classes of industrials. This would seem 
to indicate that a larger proportion of 
the buying of textile stocks has been 
for permanent investment and_ that 
comparatively little of it has been of a 
speculative character. This is not sur- 
prising for the speculator looks for 
quick action and that is hardly to be 
anticipated in most textile stocks despite 
the relatively low basis upon which they 
have been selling for a long period. 
The movement of the stocks listed on 
the local exchange has been character- 
istic of that of most listed textiles, and 
of unlisted textile stocks also; American 
Woolen preferred sold as high as 223 
on Friday of last week and got as low 
as 21 yesterday and at today’s close of 
214 shows a net gain for the week of 
point; at today’s closing of 93 the 
common is unchanged for the week but 
old last Friday as high as 104. There 
was substantial buying of Amoskeag on 
(hursday of last week at 12 to 124, the 
stock the next day selling up to 134 and 
it today’s close of 124 is up 4 point for 
the week. Pacific’s most active day was 
on Friday of last week when it sold as 
high as 224, but after touching 223 
yesterday it sold off to 22 today and a 
net advance for the week of 1 point. In 
view of the importance of the purchase 
of the Stephen Sanford business and the 
probability of profit as well as sales ex- 
pansion, Bigelow-Hartford common has 
been relatively neglected on the local 
exchange, selling in a limited way 
within a range of 84 to 85 and closing 
at the latter price today for a net ad- 
vance of 1 point for the week. 


Approve Bigelow-Sanford Plan 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 
holders at a special meeting held in Bos- 
ton Monday approved purchase of assets 
{ Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., and 
he financing incidental thereto. The 
itter involves issuance of 85,000 ad- 
itional shares of Bigelow-Hartford 

mmon stock and $5,000,000 of 6% 


crial notes. As previously noted the 


itle of the merged organization will be 
}igelow-Sanford 


Carpet Co. Stock- 








stock- . 


Plan Approved 


holders also voted to increase the num- 
ber of directors from 11 to 14, the fol- 
lowing being the new members of the 
board: John Sanford, president of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc.; Stephen 
Sanford, his son, and Samuel A. Well- 
don, vice-president of the First National 
Bank, New York City. At the succeed- 
ing meeting of directors John Sanford 
was elected chairman of the board of the 
new company, and Richard G. Know- 
land, formerly assistant to the president 
of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. Following the board 
meeting it was announced by President 
Sweetser that C. H. Handerson, vice- 
president and sales manager of Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., and James J. 
Delaney, secretary of the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co., will assist Mr. 
Campbell in the direction and manage- 
ment of sales, Mr. Handerson being in 
charge of direct distribution to retailers 
and Mr. Delaney in charge of whole- 
sale distribution. Wellesley B. Cooper, 
who has been identified prominently 
with the manufacturing activities of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., for 
many years, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Amsterdam plant. 
Officers of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co. who will continue in the same 
capacity with the new company are as 
follows: John A. Sweetser, president ; 
Harry E. Campbell, vice-president in 
charge of sales; Frank H. Deknatel, 
treasurer, and James J. Delaney, secre- 
tary. 


Real Silk Earnings 


Based upon an estimate that net 
profits for the fourth quarter of the cur- 
rent year will aggregate about $1,000,- 
000, as compared with $802,540 for the 
same 1928 period, it is expected that Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., will earn a net for the fiscal year 
to end December 31 of approximately 
$2,150,000, after depreciation, Federal 
taxes, etc.; this will be equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to about $10 a share 
on the 200,000 shares of common out- 
standing. The previous report covering 
the 15 months ended December 31, 1928, 
showed a net of $1,305,531, or $5.49 on 
each common share. 


Kilburn Mills New Sales Plans 


At the recent annual meeting of Kil- 
burn Mills, cotton yarns, New Bedford, 
Mass., a deficit of $199,000 was reported 
for the fiscal year ended September 28, 


FINANCIAL 
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after payment of $90,000 in dividends 
and charging off $149,000 in deprecia- 
tion. The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1 per share was declared to stock of 
record November 30, payable Decem- 
ber 16. The company’s balance sheet 
showed a reduction in plant account of 
$355,100, but an increase in net quick 
assets, the latter as of September 28 
amounting to $104.65 a share. Presi- 
dent Henry L. Tiffany reported satis- 
factory progress of the company’s re- 
organized selling methods, which in- 
volve the virtual elimination of relations 
with brokers and selling houses and 
direct sales by their own organization 
direct to users. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
25 i tt od, 100 45 —I1} 
75 Sisademnais Hat Co.. 100 58 2 
11 Continental. . .. 100 1353 —4}2 
1 Deeeee............ 2 ed soihnra 
90 Naumkeag........... 100 90 es 
19 Associated Textile. . . 100 35 stare 

110 Arlington.. ——— 18 —!l 

a? |” a a ae 100 See 8 eee 
5 “Tea 100 12 
2 HHill.. 100 : 
23 Amoskeag, pfd. 100 70 +4 
373 Total 





Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb 


for the week ended Nov. 26: 
Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen. 10 8} 83 — | 
American Woolen, pfd. 22} 203 213 + } 
Belding- Hemingway. . 64 64 6} + #4 
*Blumenthal. . ; 36 36 36 + | 
Cannon Mills. ... seed 314 304 31 — 3 
Collins & Aikman. . 17; 143 17 + 1? 
Consolidated Textile.. 14 13 i + 
*Courtaulds, Ltd.. 153 15% 153 — 4 
Duplan Silk. .. 15 143 15 ta 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.. 43 43 43 : ‘ 
Gotham a ta 24} 22} 224 — 1} 
Kayser, Julius. 42; 40; 41 + ih 
Kendall, pfd...... 82 80 80 : 
Mallinson... .. 10} 84 10} + 23 
*May Hosiery, pfd.. 273 273 274 + 3 
Mohawk Carpet. . 42} 394 42 + 34 
Munsingwear...... 50 45 50 + 4} 
Pacific Mills..... 244 21 244 + 2 
*Powdrell & Alexander 75 70 75 + 54 
Real Silk Hosiery.. 48} 45 47 — 
*Tubize.. 17 34 150 165 — 8 
United Piece Dye Wks. 233 192 213 + Ih 


*Listed on Curb. 


Southern Stocks Decline 
Only Small Amount 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 23—Prices 
of southern textile shares for the 
week ending today only minor advances 
and declines and as a result the average 
in bid price of 25 common stocks stood 
at 86.88 for the week closing today or 
a net decline of 16c. per share for the 
previous week, according to the weekly 
summary as furnished by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. 
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FACTS | 
in Hosiery Drying 


AAA 
If you manufacture 
Fine Silk Hosiery you will find 
Paramount Equipment 


almost indispensable for securing 
superior and quality finishing 
AAA 


The many exclusive features 
and refinements that produce 


Pe rfect Boarding 


will be found only in 


Pa ramount Forms 


AAA 


If you do not use 
Paramount Equipment 
we will demonstrate 
without obligation on your part 
this method of 


Imp roved Finishing 


that is used by more mills 


than the combined total 
of mills using all other methods 


AAA 


Paramount Forms for 
Perfection in Finishing 


AAA 


PARAMOUNT 


Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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Guessing {color fastness to sunlight is like 
racing the train to the crossing. It doesn’t 
pay. Fade-Ometer gives accurate, repro- 
ducible tests in a few hours. Now models have 
ventilation and humidity control. Present 
Fade-Ometer users can add these features. 


The Color Washed Out 
And so did profits om 
customers. Such results 
vangeqeeae’, ot FADE~OMETER 
Launder-Ometer gives 
you color washing facts STANDARDIZED SUNLIGHT 
in a few hours. - 












The Launder-Ometer Story—Sent FREE. 


rar Arran aaa CO.. 


W33 ST., CHICA 


ee, ee 


A New Number? 


Inaugurals of new numbers are _ frequent 
events for mill men nowadays. But make 


sure the processing is right. It’s half the 
story—sometimes more so—when the across- 
the-counter stage is reached. With Globe at 
the helm you are sure. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Spinners Lose Ground 





Sales 


This 


Week 


Cut Their Margins 


PHILADELPHIA. 

KOM a spinners’ standpoint ground 

has been lost during the last week. 
Prices have been easy and _ business 
done has, in most instances, been at 
concessions as compared with last week, 
sales of carded hosiery cones being re- 
ported in volume at basis of 234c. for 
10s which is a full cent under spinners’ 
prices; sales of 20s-2 warps have been 
reported low as 33c. by a representative 
seller in this market. There has been 
no lowering of values in the combed and 
mercerized section, these qualities being 
firm and inactive. 

Although quite a number of spinners 
have sufficient business to run them 
comfortably, well into December and 
others for the next two or three months, 
the latter being exceptional, there have 
been enough spinners needing imme- 
diate business to cause a recession of 
approximately half cent in the more 
active counts since last week. Prices 
even lower are reported from a limited 
number of concerns who have pushed 


sales during the week, one lot of 150,000 
lb., carded cones being reported sold 
on the basis of 284c. for 10s. 


Little Curtailment Noted 


Talk of curtailment among spinners 
has not borne fruit to date. All talk 
of curtailment, but this seems to be not 
for them but for their competitors. If 
they have orders on their books they 
naturally can see no reason for imme- 
diate curtailment of operating schedules. 
They evidently feel that when present 
orders have been filled and new ones 
are not booked then it will be time for 
them to consider this matter of curtail- 
ment. 

One difficulty with their policy is that 
while they may have orders on their 
books to run them through December 
many of them are not receiving specifi- 
cations on this business and it is doing 
them little good until manufacturers will 
take shipments. In the meantime stocks 
may accumulate at spinners and in 
warehouses of local dealers. Reports in 





this section indicate that stocks in 
dealers’ possession have increased within 
the last month. This does not mean 
they are excessive but the tendency 
has been for them to increase rather 
than the reverse and from a sellers’ 
standpoint the situation is that much 
more difficult. 

This has been the most unfavorable 
week of the month from a sellers’ view- 
point, the price decline in largest sales 
of the week being more drastic than in 
previous weeks and should the general 
market price level come down to the 
basis at which sales were reported this 
week it would mean a definite loss of 
ground for spinners, a reduction in their 
margins which they are endeavoring 
to hold. 

While there are indications of definite 
softening there are still numerous spin- 
ners who are holding prices steady, 
refusing to meet the new cuts of their 
competitors who are intent upon book- 
ing new orders when manufacturers are 
in no mood to buy unless they find 
important concessions. One way in 
which spinners could meet this condi- 
tion would be to curtail, with orders on 
their books, where they are not receiv- 
ing specifications on contracts. 

There are also reports that part of 
the accumulation of stocks both here and 
in the South has been due to speculation 
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last September on the part of local 
dealers, many of whom are reported to 
have placed orders with spinners for 
their own accounts. Now that stock 
yarns are a burden instead of an asset 
they are not, according to these reports, 
specifying on September contracts, re- 
sulting in the expansion of stocks on 
hand. 

last September there was a scarcity 
of certain counts in this market and 
manufacturers were compelled to pay a 
premium for immediate shipments from 
local stocks. To remedy this dealers 
placed orders for their own accounts 
with spinners. It is upon such contracts 
that several spinners have stated they 
are being refused specifications, the 
same spinners asserting that specifica- 
tions on their contracts with manufac- 
turers are being received in fair volume. 
They have no complaint on this score 
as vet, 

On the whole, knitting yarns have 
been more active during November than 
weaving, small lots of a bale up to 
5,000 Ib., being the rule in weaving 
counts while sales large as 50,000 Ib., 
have been placed in carded and combed 
knitting yarns. The latter have called 
for delivery to start after the first of 
the year and several not till next March. 
No such business has been reported in 
weaving yarns this month. 

Up-State knitters are beginning to 
take light-weight counts for underwear, 
specifying 26s to 30s in carded and 
extra-carded for delivery starting im- 
mediately and running until March. 
Contracts placed during the last week 
were at the lowest level of the month 
in both qualities. In weaving counts 
the most active trading of the month 
has been with tapestry and upholstery 


concerns. In such yarns the finer num- 
bers are holding much better than 
coarse counts and 20s-2 are less firm 


than 30s-2 and 40s-2, this being due to 
the steadiness in long staple cotton. 


Textile Men Elected Officers 
of Home Market Club 


\t the 42nd annual meeting in Bos- 
ton last week of the Home Market Club, 
i large majority of whose members and 
officers are textile men, Channing M. 
Wells, president of the American Opti- 
cal Co., Southbridge, Mass., was re- 
elected president, and David F. Ed- 

ards, president of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
boston, and Alfred E. Colby, treasurer 
of Pacific Mills, Boston, were added to 

e list of vice-presidents. Among the 

‘e-presidents re-elected were the fol- 

ving textile men: Arthur H. Lowe, 

ederick C. Fletcher, James E. Osborn, 
l'rederic W. Easton, Charles Cheney, 
brank L. Carpenter, Charles E. Riley, 
nry F. Lippitt, Louis B. Goodall, 
race A. Carter, George E. Meyer- 
|, Rodman P. Snelling, Charles H. 
rriman, Homer Gage, Harold C. 
itman, Nathaniel F. Ayer. 
here was no change in the executive 
mittee and all of the following who 


1 
} 
1 
t 


were re-elected are textile men: E. 
Kent Swift, treasurer Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; Frank B. 
Hopewell, L. C. Chase Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Franklin W. Hobbs, president 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Robert A. Leeson, treasurer Universal 
Winding Co., Boston, Mass.; Morgan 
Butler, treasurer, Butler Mill, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Textile men re-elected to 
the board of directors for the three-year 
term ending in 1932 are as follows: 
Ward Thoron, Boston, Mass.; J. A. At- 
wood, Providence, R. I.; Charles F. 
Broughton, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Horace B. Cheney, South Manchester, 
Conn. 

William H. Cliff continues as secre- 


tary of the organization and Arthur 
Hill as treasurer. 





Yarn Demand Lacking 


Buyers Disinterested—Lower Prices 
Would Be no Incentive 


New York.—Carded yarn sellers 
are of the opinion that present business 
is the slowest it has been at any time 
during the year. Customers are not 
interested regardless of what pressure 
may be exerted, prices to them meaning 
little or nothing. It is true that there 
have been a few inquiries, but at ridic- 


ulously low figures. An instance was 
cited of a bid of 37c. for 60,000 Ib. 


of 30s-2 warps January, February, 
March delivery. When informed that 
he was too far off, the inquirer was 
unperturbed, stating that he had merely 
taken a chance and would buy at that 
price as a speculation, otherwise he 
would wait, not being in need of yarn, 
nor having any pressing business in 
hand. 

Spinners are generally resisting lower 
levels, although as bookings are ex- 
pected to run out in the next two weeks 
for the majority of spinners, the pres- 
sure to sell may soon be greater than 
they can withstand. At such time, 
attractive prices may be named to force 
yarn into consumption. This is a 
possibility, but several feel it unlikely 
to come about, and doubt that worth- 
while results will be obtained even if 
it does. 

The last week has brought out further 
instances of requests to defer deliveries, 
more than have been received hereto- 
fore. Yarn scheduled to be shipped in 
December is not wanted until after the 
first of the year. 

There is a small amount of quick 
delivery, small lot business about and 
rumors of fair sized sales at low prices, 
but even these are scattered and far 
apart. 

The combed market is in practically 
the same state as the carded. A few 
lines here and there are fairly active, 
but that is all. Prices are nominally 
unchanged although the market has not 
been subjected to any test, due to very 
limited interest. 
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Only Filling-In Orders 


Prices Unsettled by Selling Pressure 
of Few Spinners 


Boston.—With no forward buying 
of consequence and with evidence that 
the small filling-in demand is insuff- 
cient to take care of surplus production 
of certain spinners, it needs but a 
small amount of forced selling to keep 
prices unsettled and that is the situa- 
tion in nearly all parts of the cotton 
yarn market. The comparative firmness 
of cotton futures prices, absence of 
stock accumulations, and the policy of 
the majority of spinners in restricting 
production to an order basis are factors 
that tend to prevent the development 
of greater price weakness in yarns, yet 
the trend is undeniably in the buyer’s 
favor. 

Carded, combed and_ mercerized 
hosiery yarns are better sold and rel- 
atively firmer in price than weaving 
varieties and there is less price unset- 
tledness in this part of the market. 
The price range on coarse carded 
hosiery yarns is comparatively narrow, 
with few spinners selling below a 294c. 
basis for average quality 10s cones and 
few asking above 30c. On the other 
hand, the selling and asking range on 
an average quality of 20s-2 carded 
warps is from 34 to 35c., with the bulk 
of business moving at 34}c.; on me- 
dium and finer count carded yarns an 
even wider range exists between selling 
and asking prices; on 30s-2 carded 
warps, for example, the range runs 
from 39 to 404c. for average qualities, 
and possibly as low as 38}c. in extreme 
cases. Combed yarn prices also con- 
tinue irregular, with most of the limited 
business being done at prices no higher 
than those ruling prior to the recent 
advance. 

Stock yarn accumulations are so 
small, and most spinners have the bulk 
of their product so well covered with 
orders to the end of the year, that it 
requires only restriction of production 
to an order basis to hold values reason- 
ably firm; it needs something more, 
however, than the recently announced 
gentlemen’s agreement to curtail south- 
ern production of carded yarns to 
convince buyers that the program is 
going to be lived up to and will be 
sufficient to stabilize prices. The best 
evidence of the carrying out of such 
a policy will be its reflection in the 
market and the inability of users to 
secure additional supplies as needed 
excepting at full market prices. 





Durene Ass’n Starts 
Bulletin Service 


With a view to keeping licensees fully 
posted on activities, conditions and 
opportunities as applied to Durene yarn 
in the manufacturing end of the trade 
and down through the various distribu- 
tive channels, The Durene Association 
of America has inaugurated a “merchan- 
dising bulletin” service, with copies to 
be issued at frequent intervals. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 





OUR SPECIALTIES 
— SINGLE Mercerized Yarn 
Splicing 
for ond Plaiting 
And Fine Count Two Ply 
Mercerized Cones 


Single Mercerized Yarns 20/1 to 120/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 80/2 to 140/2 
Bleaching and Dyeing 












Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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COTTON PROD 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION 
OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
THE ELMORE CORPORATION 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing. 


KORGATH WAU 


\ 


BRANCH OFFICES 


51 Arlington St. 418 So. Franklin St. Jams Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Reading, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. New York City 
Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building Westaway Building Ist National Bank Bldg. 

Chicago Greensboro, N. C. Hamilton, Ont. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 
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Putting on Tapes 


Directions for Cotton Spinning 
Frames and Twisters 


This is the tenth of a series of short 
articles on the correct operation of 
cotton-yarn machinery. The articles are 
written as brief instructions, tabulated 
in logical order and expressed in 
straight-to-the-point language. Previ- 
ous articles of the series appeared July 
6, p. 111; July 13, p. 73; July 20, p. 63; 
Aug. 10, p. 38; Aug. 31, p. 55; Sept. 21, 
p. 63; Oct. 5, p. 82; Oct. 12, p. 75; and 
Nov. 23, p. 87.—Editor. 

Norte: Directions enclosed in paren- 
theses are for twisters. 

1. Stand facing the machine on the 
side on which the idler pulleys are hung. 

2. With a band hook and weight, put 


one end of the tape over the top of the 
drum, and draw it back from the under 
side. 

3. Keep the tape straight and hold an 
end in each hand, the one from the 
under side of the drum in the right hand. 


4. Turn the end in the right hand one 
complete revolution to the right or clock- 
wise (to the left.) 

5. Lap one end over the other 24 in., 
being sure the end in the right hand is 
placed on top (underneath) that in the 
left hand. 

6. Stitch the two ends together in this 
position, around the edges and ends, 
diagonally and across both ends, 


7. Place the end in the left hand 
around the two spindles of this side to 
be driven from the left to the right 
(irom the right to left). 

S. Pass the end from the right hand 
(leit hand) over the top of the drum. 

On the opposite side of the frame, 

take the loop from operation 8, so the 
tape will lead straight across from the 
opposite spindle. This was on the right; 
it now is on the left. 
1). Place the loop around the two 
ndles opposite those on the other side 
i the left to the right (from the 
right to the left). Have no twists in 
the tape. 


il. Returning to the idler side of the 


me, place the tape on the idler pulley. 
|2. Have a proper tension on the tape. 
13. Adjust the idler as a guide pulley 
the tape will not run off. This idler 

need to be just to the right (left) 
oi the left (right) hand spindle of the 
two which the tape drives. 


V 





.M.A. Board of 


Government Meets 


e Board of Government of the 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
held an executive session at Pine- 

Nov. 22, and considered several 
tant business matters. The only 


announcement made at the close of the 
meeting was that the annual convention 
of the association would be held in 1930 
at Pinehurst. The definite date for the 
meeting will be selected later. 

Among the out-of-state mill execu- 
tives at the Pinehurst meeting were: 
W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga.; George 
S. Harris, Atlanta, Ga.; T. M. Mar- 
chant and B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C.; 
George M. Wright, Great Falls, S. C., 
and Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Waste Demand Below Normal 


Sellers Realize But Little Profit— 
Comber Star Stock 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
seems a dull and profitless affair, al- 
though here and there a trader claims 
to be doing a fair business and the best 
spinning stocks are holding up quite 
firm. Comber is be pegged at the pres- 
ent around 83% of spot cotton. Alli 
kinds of materials are moving in a 
moderate fashion although the demand 
for picker and fly has slowed up very 
considerably. 

Although there is a respectable vol- 
ume of business going on in cotton 
wastes, traders are a unit in declaring 
that they are not making any money. 
Fundamental conditions throughout the 
year have been flatly opposed to any- 


thing like a normal merchandising 
profit. For 1930 everything depends 


upon low contract prices with the mills. 

Consuming interest seems below 
normal for this period of the year. 
It is difficult to sum up the market as 
a unit because its material finds several 
distinct outlets, woolen, cotton, bedding 
and upholstery, wiping, cleaning and 
packing purposes and in the case of 
linters, rayon also. The larger houses 
find it far from easy to dispose of their 
holdings profitably. 

Stocks of comber are again showing 
a tendency to accumulate. The export 
demand has slowed down and the do- 
mestic demand is less keen than it was. 
Contracts are being made at the mills it 
is believed around 75-78% for comber. 
Much of the comber being sold at this 
time costs the seller around 85% it is 
said. Cotton waste imports in August 
again place Boston at the bottom of the 
list with 244,000 lb., some 127,000 Ib. 
arriving from England at 10.9c. per 
pound. Philadelphia imports for the 
month amounted to 581,000 lb., 364,000 
lb. from Japan at 4.7c. per pound. Im- 
ports into New York totalled 1,551,000 
lb., England supplying 359,000 Ib. at 
4.2c. per pound. 


e . 
Current Quotations 


Peeler comber......... 144—154 
Peeler strips. . 13 —134 
ee, UNI 5 ooo ws a0 134—14 
Choice willowed fly.. . 7 — 73 
Choice willowed picker... 6 — 6} 
Ns aden ¢ a9.0. 174—18} 
Linters (mill run).. 5 — 5} 
White spooler (single).... 10 —10}3 
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Quiet Time for Yarns 
in Charlotte-Gastonia 


Some Merchants Call It Purely Sea- 
sonal—Knitters Show Interest 
in Combed Yarns 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Charlotte- 
Gastonia yarn market continued excep- 
tionally quiet during the week, with 
only a small volume of business being 
placed in either carded or combed 
qualities. Several well informed fac- 
tors attribute the current dullness in 
the market to seasonal influences, par- 
ticularly the buyers’ anticipation of 
inventory taking time, and not primarily 
to any downward pressure resulting 
from the financial situation or uncertain 
business conditions. 

Spinners have been asked to postpone 
shipments of plush yarns and tire fabric 
yarns already contracted in many in- 
stances, but mercerizers report that 
knitters have been steadily taking out 
yarns against contracts. A fair quantity 
of single hosiery yarns in combed 
qualities was sold recently by Gaston 
County spinners on the basis of 404c. 
for 16s and 49c. for 30s average quality. 

Carded yarns were being sold in small 
quantities for immediate shipment at 
prices slightly below the previous week’s 
quotations. Carded single hosiery yarns 
were quoted on a basis of 29c. for 10s, 
while some business was reported on 
20s-2 carded average quality yarns at 
34c. and on 30s-2 at 384 to 39c. 





Yarns Inactive at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — There have 
been no changes of interest in local yarn 
quotations in several weeks, leading 
local brokers report here. The market 
is continuing inactive, little yarn being 


purchased in any of the counts or 
grades. Even thrown silk has not 


varied greatly in price. Double extra is 
now bringing about $5.35 a pound here. 

Carded cones are offered to prices 
ranging from 30 to 3le. for 10s and 
324 to 334c. for 20s. In mercerized 
cones 60s-2 are listed at 82c. with other 
counts in proportion. Combed singles 
are steady with 18s at 42 to 43c. and 
70s at 77 to 79c. 





So. N. E. Textile Club 
to Meet Next Saturday 


At the 140th meeting of the Southern 
New England Textile Club, to be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
Saturday afternoon, December 7, the 
guest of honor and principal speaker 
will be Hon. Oscar L. Heltzen, At- 
torney General of Rhode Island, who 
will deliver an address on Criminology. 
President William S. Pepperell will 
preside and the Hotel Biltmore orches- 
tra will provide a musical program be- 
fore and during the dinner. The dinner 
committee consists of Frederic W. Howe, 
chairman, Wilfred C. Murphy, and 
Henry C. Dexter. 
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PROCESS 


IT’S A SIMPLE LITTLE SEAL 


“BUT IT HOLDS A WEALTH OF MEANING TO ALL WHO TRADE IN SILK FABRICS 


HE WORD PROCESS’... appearing with the emblem of this organization oe 
collective term by which our varied forms of treatment are identified on each piece 
of fabric reaching the silk merchant, costumer, designer and stylist. It signifies an association 
with, and an accumulation of, facility and human talent, almost boundless in its extent... 


the ability to direct fabric beautification, and a proper expression of the mode of the hour. 
4 


Here science .. 
effort, have established sound principles of adjustment to varying fabric constructions, and 
raised standards of excellence in Color effect ... in Weighting and in Finish, that defy 


comparison for the purposes of Fashion oni that provide an enduring resistance to both natural 


and artificial depreciation of Color and Strength. 


1 . . . . . 
. unceasing research and preliminary experiment, covering a generation of 


The United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - - SKEIN DYEING 


LODI ~- - NEW JERSEY 
New York Offce: 182 MADISON AVENUE 
Mills 
LODIL HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN, PA 


| TTA Rn | WEIMAR BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and ¢ 
equipment, backed by 40 years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INc. 


1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. 1 








" . > Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, 
MERCERIZE, =, 


Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Lin- 








BLEACI { ings, etc., Coning, Tubing, Reel- 
and DYE ing. Bleaching and Dyeing —— 





Rayons a Specialty. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades 
on Cotton and Rayon 
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COTTON 


Cotton Market Is Quieter 


Traders Uncertain Over Crop; Chiefly 


Interested 


7 cotton market has been com- 
paratively quiet during the week 
with fluctuations irregular. The more 
immediate causes of hesitation appar- 
ently were uncertainty as to the first 
Notice Day developments in December, 
which, however, presented no feature 
of particular significance, the approach 
of the Thanksgiving Day adjournment, 
and the possibility of revised crop 
figures from the Government on Dec. 
9. Quite aside from these factors, 
however, the market is evidently con- 
fused over the trade outlook and is more 
inclined to await developments in the 
goods market than to take an aggressive 
position for the time being. January 
contracts which had sold up 17.83 on 
the advance of the previous week, re- 
acted to about or a little below the 
I7ic. level. Evidently the technical 
position had eased on the recent ad- 
vance of about a cent a pound from the 


low level of the month, and this fact 
made itself felt in the pre-holiday 
evening up. ; : 

Notices representing about 80,000 
bales of cotton were issued against 


December contracts on Monday, but the 
December liquidation was absorbed at 
discounts representing close to carry- 
ing charges as compared with January. 
Reports reaching here from the South 
have indicated a steady spot situation 
with a trend toward an increased basis 
on cotton of good grade and staple. The 
ding movement encouraged by the 
federal Farm Board loan policy seems 
to be under way in the South. The 
chances are that a good part of the 
earlier pickings which remained in the 
primary markets are held by spot mer- 
hants who have sold hedges against 
m, while the weather during the 
sent month has been unfavorable for 
king and ginning. This bad weather 
no doubt lowered the grade of cot- 
il remaining in the fields and retarded 
movement to market. Moreover 
tween the light ginning returns to 
Nov. 14 and the continuance of wun- 
orable weather since then, there has 
n a tendency to accept lower esti- 
tes of the probable crop. 
he next government crop report 
| be issued on Dec. 9. In the mean- 
e some private reports are expected, 
| it remains to be seen whether they 
| confirm the smaller crop ideas. 
ginnings reported up to Nov. 14, 
%8,308 bales, hardly justified any 
ge of opinion as to the probable 
ving of the official crop figures 
Dec. Q, 


he figures were lighter than ex- 





in Textile Situation 


pected, but that may have been due to 
the unfavorable weather, and accepting 
the figures at their face value it would 
be easy to reconcile them with the Nov. 
1 crop indication of 15,009,000 bales 
on the basis of percentages ginned to 
that date during some previous seasons. 
Nevertheless, some think that there may 
be a reduction of one or two hundred 
thousand bales in the official forecast 
and that the crop in running bales, 
counting round as half, may not exceed 
14,700,000. 

Hair splitting over the exact size of 
the crop is interesting enough in its 
way, but as a long range proposition 
there are three points of greater im- 
portance. First, the rate of marketing 
in the South; second, the development 
of trade conditions as they may be 
reflected in the world’s consumption at 
the end of the season; and third, the 
development of coming crop prospects, 
which of course, is too far off and too 
much 


dependent upon conditions as 
Cotton Statistical Data 
Fluctuations of Futures 

Closed -For Week Closed Net 

Noy. 21 High Low Nov. 26 Change 

November... 17.38 ..... ; ; at ei 
December... 17.52 17.60 17.22 7.22 -. 30 
January... be.me. S2.25 82.95 2.32 -.29 
February .. Z.7o 82.79 12.358. 47.50 29 
March.. 17.96 18.01 17.65 17.67 .27 
Avril. ccs. 18.07 18.07 17.77 17.77 30 
ee 18.21 18.28 17.90 17.90 31 
June.. 18.24 18.24 17.96 17.96 28 
July 18.30 18.43 18.03 18.05 25 
August 18.31 18.31 18.03 18.03 28 
September... 18.34 18.34 18.04 18.04 30 
October 18.36 18.44 18.04 18.05 31 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 

Friday, Nov. 22. _ 17.55 17.30 9.76 

Saturday, Nov. 23 17.60 17.37 9.71 

Monday, Nov. 25 17.55 17.31 9.76 

Tuesday, Nov. 26. 17.40 17.15 9.71 

Wednesday, Nov. 27... 17.30 17.04 9.65 

Thursday, Nov. 28. Holiday — - 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks—— 

Prices This Last 

Nov. 26 Week Year 
Galveston 17.45 523,377 669,967 
New Orleans.. 17.15 534,889 303,241 
Mobile.. 16.55 55,282 53,580 
Savannah 16.92 80,880 73,204 
Norfolk ; 7.29 66,838 95,877 
New York.. 17.40 94,833 17,375 
Houston.. 17.35 1,079,436 908,267 
Augusta 16.88 107,349 717,744 
Memphis... 16.35 384,819 229,156 
St. Louis 16.25 5,419 13,536 
Little Rock.. 16.22 44,936 28,276 
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yet unknown, to be seriously considered 
for the moment. In a general way, 
traders in raw cotton are not inclined 
to expect much revival of activity in 
the primary goods markets until after 
the holidays. They feel, however, that 
the mill curtailment now in prospect 
promises to maintain goods in a healthy 
statistical position, and that unless con- 
sumer buying power has been more 
disturbed by the break in stocks, than 
generally realized, the present lull in 
demand will be compensated by activity 
during the late winter and spring. As 
yet, therefore, there is no general ac- 
ceptance of estimates placing the world’s 
consumption of American cotton at less 
than 15,000,000 bales. On the other 
hand, some question whether the world’s 
trade situation as a whole is strong 
enough to maintain consumption at the 
15,000,000 bale rate showd there be an 
advance above the 18c. to 19c. level 
in the price of the raw material in 
consuming markets. Perhaps the irregu- 
larity in futures during the week has 
been partly in an adjustment to some 
such view as this of prospective values. 

The following table shows Tuesday’s 
closing quotations in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 


Last 
Market Nov. 20 Nov. 26Change Year Sales 
Galveston 17.75 17.45 30 20.15 4,871 
New Orleans. 17.57. 17.15 42 19.77 14,413 
Mobile. 16.95 16.55 40 19.45 1,267 
Savannah. 07.2% 16.92 29 19.69 1,575 
Norfolk 17.63 17.25 38 19.94 2,385 
New York... 17.80 17.40 40 20.80 3,500 
Augusta... 17.19 16.88 31 19.63 2.246 
Memphis. 16.60 16.35 5 19.05 35,890 
St. Louis. . 16.50 16.25 25 18.75 ards 
Houston... 17.70 17.35 35 20.05 29,331 
Dallas 16.75 16.45 30 19.35 39,171 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE VGRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
DaWas™ phis gomery gusta age 
oe ee 1.00t .90t .70t .63t .77t 
SG. Ms... or 6 «6 SSCS 
he Rssws us .45t ‘3 .40t .38t = .44T 
S. M... oat) 0 wae ees aaeti 
Se ee .75% .65% .75% .75*% .78* 
L. M....... 1.75% 1.60¢ 1.50% 1.50% 1.70% 
S. G. O.**... 3.00% 2.50* 2.50% 2.25% 2.78% 
G.O........ 4.00% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 3.75* 
YELLOW TINGED 
Oeics dax 50° .75* @* .25% .50° 
| 1.00* 1.15% /5* .75* 1.00* 
M.**... 1.75% 1 50% 1 25% 1.50% 1.60% 
Ss. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 75* 1.88* 2.27% 
Lc Fc 6 3.25% 3.00* 2 50* 2.88* 3.15* 
YELIOW STAINED 
OG We So cces 1.5e” 1.6” 2b. 25% 1.26° 1.55" 
8. M.%..... 2.25% 2.15% 2.00% 1.75% 2.35% 
Orin ance 3.00* 2 65* 2.75* 2.50* 3.13* 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** . 1.75% %.25* 1.50% 4.75% 1.65° 
S. M.** 2 25* 2 00* 2.25* 2.50% 2.38* 
M ** 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 3.13% 


*Off middling tOn middling. 
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We insist on it. Quissett cotton buyers 
are as exacting as they are capable. Six 
different varieties of cocton are used— 
all early bloom exclusively. 


Here Quissett Quality has its start. 
The cream of the cotton fields is taken 
in hand by expert New Bedford opera- 
tives and made into strong, smooth- 
running yarns in a host of counts and 
put-ups. 


Have you ever used Quissett Yarns? 
Write for samples in your usual put-up. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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QUALITY FOREMOST. 


We buy good cotton 






assurance. 


Trademark 


Skeins, Warps, Tubes and Cones 


AVON MILLS COMPANY 
50s to 80s—Wet Twist a Specialty 


LOWELL COTTON MILLS 
38s to 60s Carded 





70s to 100s 
LOWELL, N. C. 


Sell Through Brokers 
and Direct 








Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 





DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 


Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


DOD DOD LD OLD OLD LP LP OLD OLD LP OLD LP OL OLD OLP OLD ALO 
ROR A AE A MINER 


and use the utmost 
care in every proc- 
ess from first to last. 
That is why you can 
buy our yarns with 


40s to 80s Combed 
PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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COTTON — Continued 





Still Active Demand 


Southern Cotton Centers Find 
Buyers Accumulating Stocks 


MemPuis, TENN., Nov. 25—Cotton 
continues in active demand in this mar- 
ket, with offerings limited. Basis has 
stiffened on strict low middling and bet- 
ter grades in all lengths. Limited offer- 
ings are traceable not only to diminish- 
ing receipts of wanted descriptions, but 
to a holding tendency, not general but 
sufficiently present to be definitely felt. 
Large handlers of cotton, until very re- 
cently, were active, perhaps as never 
before in this territory, in accumulating 
stocks of middling and better grades. 
While buyer stocks are large, the un- 
sold supply of middling and up, in first 
hands is not far from exhausted and 
cannot be increased out of the current 
crop, because of a month of bad weather. 
Some field losses have occurred as a 
result of the weather, but the aggregate 
in bales will probably be small; the prin- 
cipal effect is as to grade. 

Northern sections of the central belt, 
as far southward as Greenville, Miss, 
were covered with snow during the 
week—most unusual before Thanksgiv- 
ing. The snow, which was followed by 
a hard freeze, was the heaviest, accord- 
ing to Weather Bureau records, in No- 
vember in 49 years. The freeze may be 
beneficial in helping some of the lowland 
bolls to open but, so far, sunshine, which 
is essential, has been very deficient. 
Ginnings for the period, to Nov. 14, 
were light, partly as a result of ap- 
proaching exhaustion, but more con- 
spicuously, because of bad weather; 
\lississippi ginned only 95,000 bales and 
much of that, if not most of it, was 
earlier picking; however, in 1925, Mis- 
sissippi ginned 574,000 bales after Nov. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


Nov. 23 Nov. 16 
10 markets average......... 16. 88 16.99 
Memphis....... ae 16.55 16.55 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables 
at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Firm 


Ihein..... . . 20.40@20. 65e. 
1 ¥e-in... ‘ 21.60@21. 85e. 
t-in..... ‘ . . 25.00@25. 50c. 


Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 


Week Week Before 
Memphis total 37,655 40,523 35,110 
F.o.b. included in total... 29,382 34,560 30,597 


10 markets 177,016 135,081 181,679 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Vet receipts 30,234 37,540 22,836 


ross receipts. 
tal since Aug. 1, net... 
pments. 


67,721 70,071 53,558 
539,602 357,439 352,490 
! 57,746 57,537 

tal since Aug. 1. 669,297 539,742 51 
tal stock. 377,926 217,543 255, 
crease for week. 9,975 12,534 5,174 
nsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors. . 60,030 
crease for week. 584 


13, after having ginned only 77,000 bales 
during the Nov. 1-Nov. 14 period. 

While some are now questioning the 
government estimate on Mississippi, 
1,950,000 bales, it seems probable that 
the estimate will be approximated, if not 
fully attained. Delta sections of the 
State ginned 754,000 bales to Nov. 14 
and are expected to gin between 150,000 
and 200,000 more. Bad weather so far 
in November—the last half of October 
was not much better—is reflected in a 
sharp falling off in local receipts. It is 
noticeable that with rapidly mounting 
total stocks of cotton, now approximat- 
ing a record, the size of unsold stocks 
has remained nearly stationary for sev- 
eral weeks. Shippers say inquiry is 
good, but most of it is regarded as 
merely keeping in touch; little actual 
business, either for immediate or de- 
ferred shipment, is resulting. 





Staples Off With Futures 


Egyptians Also Decline and All 
Are Slow of Sale 


Boston, Nov. 26.—A net decline for 
the week in the March option of 36 
points has been fully reflected in prices 
of extra staple cottons and has failed 
to stimulate demand. The extreme 
firmness of basis on middling and 
higher grade staples has -resulted in 
practically clearing the market of weak 
holdings, yet while it has stimulated de- 
mand, for middling and lower grades 
it has not stiffened basis on the latter. 
Middling grades, however, in practi- 
cally all lengths are decidedly firmer, 
with some shippers asking as high as 
400 points on March for full 14 in. 
hard western cotton of middling grade, 
and as high as 550 points on March 
for full l¥% in. Apparently the bulk 
of the cotton now being picked, and 
that will be picked during the balance 
of the season, is of grade lower than 
middling, and is thus tending to hold 
down basis on these low grade cottons. 

From Phoenix, Ariz., it is reported 
that a two-cylinder fumigation plant is 
being placed in operation there to han- 
dle cotton from the district infected with 
the pink boll worm. It seems evident 
that the government in cooperation with 
planters has taken restrictive measures 
in time to prevent serious spread of the 
pest. Pima cotton prices have not been 
affected, and the demand for such cot- 
tons continues dull. 

Prices of Egyptian cotton on the 
Alexandria market have moved in sym- 
pathy with domestic futures, although 
Sakellarides has shown the greatest 
weakness. January Sak. at today’s 
closing of $27.69 is off 69c. for the 
week; March at $28.48 is off 70c. and 
the November contract at $39.95 is off 
53c. December Uppers at today’s clos- 
ing of $19.16 is off 27c., the February 
option at $19.50 is down 2lc. and the 
October contract at $21.06 is off 19¢c. 
for the week. Shipments from Alex- 
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andria last week were 31,000 bales of 
which 4,000 were for the United States. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middlin. 
iia anes ce eaaxs 20} to 203c. 214 to 21%c. 
ive im: to Ef im........ 20} to 2lc. 214 to 21ic. 
errr ea 22 to 22}c. 
Re isceccs Ka ess . 22} to 274c. 24 to 25c. 
Ge iets ec uvens 26 to 27e. 274 to 284c. 


Basis on New York, March, 17.67c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Dec.- 
Jan. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair’ Sak. 31.55c., off 1.05c. “Fully 
good fair to good” Uppers 22.70c., off 
0.25c. from Nov. 20. They report 
closing prices Nov. 27 on the Alex- 
andria exchange as follows: Jan. Sak. 
$27.69, off 69c. Dec. Uppers $19.16, 
off 27c. from Nov. 20. 


Burlap Trading Improves; 
Steadier Tone 


Firmer exchange cables from Calcutta 
and the growing belief that prices were 
at bottom, brought an improved tone 
and greater trading on the burlap ex- 
change at mid-week. For a time the 
gap between bid and asked prices was 
too great but toward the close this nar- 
rowed, enabling consummation of 5 
contracts. The market closed steady 
with spots at 5.70c. 

On the outside market, buyers showed 
increased interest in shipment burlaps 
and would have bought in large quanti- 
ties had they been able to shade prices. 
Spots had an easier tendency, due to de- 
sire of holders to dispose of stocks. The 
8 oz. 40s spot were 5.60-5.65c.; two 
weeks arrival, 5.65c.; December ship- 
ment, 5.75c.; January-June, 5.70c. The 
104 oz. 40s on spot were 7.20-7.25c.; 
two weeks arrival, 7.25c.; December- 
June, 7.35c. 


November Silk Differentials 


The adjustment committee of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange (Nov. 23) 
announced differentials on raw silk 
futures for November as follows: 

Grade A, basis grade plus 55c. per 
pound; B, basis grade plus 28c.; C, 
basis grade plus 10c.; D, basis grade; 
E, basis grade minus 8c.; F, basis grade 
minus 12c.; W, price of basis grade; X, 
basis grade minus 5c.; Y, basis grade 
plus 7c.; Z, basis grade plus 2c. 


Wool Institute Meetings 


Group meetings of members of the 
Wool Institute scheduled for Decem- 
ber are as follows: Dec. 3, Spinning 
Division, of which the Bradford Knit- 
ters will meet at 10:30 am., French 
Spinners and Bradford Weavers at 2:00 
p.m. All groups in this division will 
lunch at the Hotel Vanderbilt at 12:30. 
Dec. 4, Women’s Wear Division; 
Dec. 11, Men’s Wear Division. 
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Rayon yarns 
of quality 


Cannon Quality Yarns—and now—Amer- 
ican Enka Yarns of Quality. We offer 
these yarns to the Cannon clientele with 
the simple assurance that they will every 
bit measure up to your expectations. 


They are soft, smooth-running, exact as 
to denier. Keep them in mind for a dis- 
tinctive knit or woven product. Available 
in 100 and 150 denier.—24 filaments. 100 
denier—40 filaments. Write for samples 
and quotations. 


THE CAN NON MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York 


Reading, Pa. 


Providence Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Chicago 
Chattanooga 


Sales Agents 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
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PROOF 


ROOF of the 

claims made for 
“Atlas Fast Dyed” 
yarns comes after time 
and wear. Time and 
wear have proved that 
colors produced by the 
“Atlas Special Proc- 
ess” is your guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Atlas Sunfast Colors 
are also Tubfast. 


“GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DYEING” 


RAYON 


On 
ATLAS DYE WORKS 


Torresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 









RAYON 


Yarn Shipments Postponed 


Manufacturers Ask Delay 
In Early Deliveries 


AS yarn producers not a gen- 
eral easing of spot demand, the cause 
of which is in doubt; factors were un- 
certain whether to attribute it to the 
normal end-year lull, or to the sup- 
posed industrial depression. They in- 
cline rather to the former view. It was 
pointed out that there have been few or 
no cancellations of orders. Numerous 
manufacturers who bought in advance 
have requested the postponement of 
deliveries, indicating a tendency to cur- 
tailment of immediate output, but on 
the other hand, there is still a fair 
amount of business coming in. 

The postponements fall mostly in the 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Produeers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 
fenler Filament Quality Quality 
75 ee ee alae Sus $2.35 $1.50 
75 eee 2.45 1.55 

100 OS catia nak 4 thx oe 1.95 1.60 

100 __ Re ee: 2.00 1.65 
125 De en an aintahe ne 1.45 1.25 
125 eee 1.56 1.30 
150 EE 50a doce are 1.15 1.10 
150 Da escce acme ne 1.20 1.15 
150 RE 30 1.30 
150 MES och ss au 1.50 wo 
170 re 1.15 1.10 
170 Ds vsctiwenss sac 1.35 1.30 
200 Ech eke ote uate es 1.10 1.05 
200 Res | he 1.25 
300 eee - 95 
400 ee 1.10 .95 
450 I aie andi Saree acta 1.00 95 
600 OE Sarre: 1.00 .95 
900 Ll BREE ie 1.00 95 
Nitno-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
33....93.580 $§3:25 125...$1.45 $1.25 
FO ..0c ote ee 2.50 e:.... 4.95 1.10 
$9.26. Bene 1.65 ie,...4.3 1.10 
100....1.95 1.60 ae 1.10 
75....1.18 1.10 
Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Ra- 
Venter ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 25...$4.15 40 30 ..$3.15 
25 BPs oc ee 52 30 ...3.00 
30 Shika ee 


{Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
vers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denler Price Denier Price 
RP waces .... $3.00 120 $2. 30 
ERS alana <a> iw SS aka wg can 1.90 
Pec ate sae 200 te 
100 . 2.40 MR cant 2.20 


Rayon Waste 


en bleached waste 


$0.32 -$0.35 
.2- . 


en unbleached waste............... 30 
eached thread waste (mfrs.).........  .... . 16 
red thread waste................. raA8 ie 
WINE UR oo os xin ohh See os ~ he 


Converted Rayon Waste 


WINE iS or Fo oes $0.56 -$0.58 
MMT IN 6 6554 4:44 dns eee shane 52 - .56 
RINNE ck oa Sane dashes ~ . 26 
ROD NROEN 6.5 55 5 c5ssie oe ce .23 - .27 
leached garnete............... .23 - 27 
WOU. cas Guicecasevicvenec ae 


150 denier class, and are requested 
chiefly by knitters. Weavers continue 
to show interest in the finer deniers, 
though buying is decidedly less active 
than it was in October. However, 
October should not be used as a meas- 
ure, producers point out, because that 
month was for many firms the best 
month they ever experienced. “Octo- 
ber was excellent,” one sales manager 
remarked, “and November could be a 
satisfactory month, even if it fell well 
below October’s figures.” 

The general tone of the market is con- 
fident, and the trade is reconciled to a 
normal let-up in demand between now 
and the first of the year. The spokes- 
man for one company asserted that his 
firm was in very good condition as 
regards future bookings. This company 
does not expect any price weakness, and 
looks for a good demand beginning 
sarly in 1930. 

A fair amount of current business is 
available, though there is no rush to 


buy. The tendency is toward spot 
demand, which is interpreted as a 
normal expression of the general 


hesitancy in industry. The exception- 
ally good business booked in October 
is now standing the trade in good stead, 
as it prevents weakening. 





Rayon Imports for October 


The Department ef (Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has issued the following figures 
on imports of rayon yarns, waste, staple 
fiber and yarns made from waste into 
the United States during October, 1929: 


Pounds Dollars 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 
Belgium.... 58,421 37,519 
France. 340 205 205,461 
Germany... 487,948 437,358 
Italy..... 306,656 206,695 
Netherlands. . 285,010 196,503 
Switzerland... . 30,676 24,807 
United Kingdom. . 30,939 46,499 
CROMER 66 cs s0 323 318 
1,540,178 1,155,260 
Waste 
Austria... 8,125 764 
France. 627 241 
Germany... 38,543 11,904 
Italy. 44,609 10,700 
Switzerland. 99,189 28,970 
United Kingdom 25,735 2,098 
Canada. . 47,440 5,074 
Japan. cary 26,500 5,682 
Netherlands. . 20,967 2,155 
Australia. 27,169 2,996 
338,904 69,954 
Staple Fiber 
France. 1,033 376 
Germany... 83,813 36,069 
84,846 36,445 
Yarns made from Waste 
Netherlands. . 1,903 1,500 
Switzerland... 56,929 32,361 
58,832 33,861 
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Niederhauser Resigns 
Industrial Rayon Post 


Hayden B. Kline Named Successor 
in Charge of Cleveland 
Plant Operations 


Announcement has been made by the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., of the resigna- 
tion of Frederick C. Niederhauser, vice- 
president and plant manager. Hiram 
Rivitz, president of Industrial further 
announced that Mr. Neiderhauser’s 
place in the firm’s Cleveland unit would 
be filled by Hayden B. Kline, who will 
be technical director in charge of plant 
operations. Mr. Niederhauser’s posi- 
tion as vice-president has not been filled 
as yet. 

Mr. Kline is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
has had considerable experience in the 
rayon industry. He has been with 
Industrial for some years and was in 
charge of the firm’s Cleveland plant 
during Mr. Niederhauser’s recent trip 
abroad. 

Mr. Niederhauser’s future plans are 
not known. He is a widely known rayon 
chemist, and had his early training 
in Europe. He came to this country in 
1914 and joined the Viscose Co., rising 
to the position of assistant superintend- 
ent of the Roanoke, Va., plant. He 
resigned his position with the Viscose 
Co., in 1926 to join the Industrial 
organization as plant manager. He was 
elected vice-president of Industrial i1 
1927. 

Mr. Niederhauser recently returned 
from Europe where he spent six weeks 
with Hiram Rivitz, president of Indus- 
trial, studing the European rayon situa- 
tion. 


Ravon Waste Steady 
Demand Slackens 


Rayon waste continued steady, with 
a fair turnover on both bleached and 
unbleached, the trend being toward 
spot buying. Some dealers are selling 
ahead, but they are the exceptions, and 
even these firms note a decline in future 
business. Waste factors are satis- 
fied with the situation, however; they 
say the waste-consuming industries do 
not seem to have adopted any radical 
policy of curtailment. 

Thread waste was selling well both 
last week and up to Thanksgiving Day. 
A few firms found it hard to get busi- 
ness, and these concerns cut prices on 
certain grades. As a whole, however, 
the market is holding to quotations. 
The outlook is fair. There is no great 
surplus on hand, and dealers look for 
no sharp drop in demand. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Som, 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 
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= > 

le RAYON ®* 
aio * 
z Cops—Cones—Spools 

2 Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 

_| BERGER RA’YARN CO. 
= 57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
E New York rote 







\‘S. GUTNER & BROS,” 


7 


Crown Brand Natural and 


Converted 





Exclusively 









When in 
need of 


Crown Brand 





Our motto 





is 


SERVICE 





call on us. 








8-14 West 30th St., New York 
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Z 


c Zs RYE LZ 
FZ A Z A Z 
NATURA d CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


see BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center | 

of Screw. 
I Button Control—with Reversing | 
Switch and with limit stops up | 
and down. 



























Self contained. Set anywhere you | 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





R TOPS — NOILS — PICARDED 


A 
SPUNRAYARN 
Y 
0 ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
NS Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 





COCO 


TOPS « Standard Grades« NOILS 


RAYON Bleached—Unbleached—S fi 
TOP eached—Unb!eached—Superfine 
MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUUUUDEEUEEDEU DEE CEOO CEES TEON TERETE ETE 


VULEREEAEARAGEREOREROROGEDOOOOOOROED 


BTEC ECL 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





, 1929 





SILK AND SILK YARNS 


+48 


Raw Silk Prices 10c. Off 





Demand Continues Indifferent 
Due to Curtailed Production 


| AW silk moved indifferently during 

the past week. Little interest was 
shown by any of the consuming indus- 
tries, and prices dropped 10c. all along 
the line. The temper of the raw silk 
market was much the same as it has 
been for the past month. Importers 
iound it hard to get business, and much 
of the current selling was unprofitable. 
Several leading factors said they were 
not looking for orders; that they pre- 
ferred not to sell, rather than to sell at 
the low prices now prevailing. 

The tone of the raw silk market, as 
a whole, is confident. Importers and 
traders are reconciled to a dull period 
which they expect will continue until 
the beginning of the year. However, 
they can look back on a pretty good 
summer, and an excellent early fall; 
prices were steady through most of 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.20 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.05 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.35 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... .. 6.00 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 5.35 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 4.50 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops. ea 2.60 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan Soca a. 6.65 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 5.90 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5.65 
Hosiery tram, crack AX... 2c. ccccccccees 3.55 
BONUS SINE, EMSs ois ovo wos oSird dase oc chess 5.45 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 30 
Se $4.25 My Sete oh. $4.55 
PF Binsais xaaare 4.40 PPE wees wpe 3.50 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.10 
Japan filature, sp. crack Xx, pai Po ae cine 4.95 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15. 5 See's ae 
Japan filature, XX, 13/1 ee en. 4.70 
Japan filature, best. | a aires 4.60 
Japan filature, X, 13/ os. eee 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.. bg ave ath, 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............ 3.10 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon..................-. 1.33 
Grand XX (Yellow) Eos ie or eines la 4.80 
Grand AX (iia) 20/22... sc icecesces 4.75 
ESD: GORGE CUMIN) BOT 22... snc cces vccsceue 4.75 
SD. GHOGE COV NOND POV ER. cecccscicevececcne 4:00 
OO A Ts oe bse ens orécs eradiowredevr 4.70 
GE CE BF oh ik dscivcdcaccsvaceese SS 
National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close For the Week Close Net 
Nov. 20 High Low Nov. 25 Chg. 
November... 4.63 4.63 4.57 
december 4.63 4.63 4.57 4.57 05 
January 4.66 4.66 4.55 4.58 .08 
February. 4.66 4.66 4.58 4.59 .07 
March 4.66 4.66 4.58 4.58 07 
\pril.. 4.66 4.66 4.55 4.58 07 
May 4.64 4.64 4.58 4.57 .07 
June, 4.64 4.53 4.57 : 
luly 4.54 4.52 4.52 
Nov. 20 to Nov. 25—Total contracts 435 (gold 


‘26 new). Total number of bales 4,305; total ap- 
ximate value $2,862,825. 
*New 10 bale contract basis. 


September and the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The current lull is ascribed to un- 
certainty regarding the effect of the 
market losses on industry. Broadsilk 
weavers are curtailing production and 
are buying meagerly in the raw silk 
market, importers assert. There is a 
feeling of optimism underlying the 
present dullness ; one importer expressed 
it as follows: “There is good business 
on the horizon, and we have just got 
to wait until it develops which prob- 
ably won’t be until the end of the year. 
We have no real kick coming, as the 
year 1929 on the whole has been very 
good.” 

Such business as was written during 
the week came largely from broadsilk 
weavers, and was confined to fill-ins. 
Hosiery knitters are pretty well cov- 
ered, and are placing few orders. Hosi- 
ery sales have slackened considerably 
of late which has prompted the manu- 
facturers to added caution in their pur- 
chase of raw silk, importers say. 


There was little outstanding in Ex- 
change trading during the week. Prices 


were irregular at the opening, and con- 
tinued intermittently spotty until early 
this week when they rallied somewhat: 
however, they eased again later and no 
real confidence was manifest. 


Throwsters Reconciled 


to a Dull Period 


Little Real Business Looked for 
Before Holidays—Hoping 


for Good January 


Thrown silk is in a decidedly nega- 
tive state at present, and throwsters do 
not look for any early relief. The lull 
which has marked this market for the 
last few weeks, now shows signs of 
continuing through the holiday period 
which itself is normally a quiet period 
for thrown yarns. Mills find it difficult 
to get business and there is considerable 
price-cutting. Prices generally dropped 
5c. during the week. 

Considering the poor 
tone of the market is as good as could 
be expected. Throwsters are satisfied 
with such meager orders, as they can 
secure. 

Manufacturers are doing considerable 
curtailing of output, throwsters report, 
and the normal consumers of large 
quantities of thrown yarn have reduced 
their orders to the minimum. So far as 
output of yarn is concerned, the situa- 


demand, the 
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tion is good. Mills are guaging their 
production carefully, and there is no 
great surplus on hand, despite the in- 
different buying. 


Buyers of Spun Silk 
Do Not Share Hesitancy 





Active Demand Registers All Along 
the Line—Spinners Short 
of Some Grades 


Spun silk continues to be the favored 
child of fortune in current silk yarn 
buying. There is no let-up in demand, 
and manufacturers are buying liberally 
both spot and future. Some spinners 
are writing business as far ahead as 
February. Specially spun yarns are in 
particular demand. Manufacturers who 
use spun yarns do not share the gen- 
eral feeling of hesitancy; they look for 
a good spring for spun silk fabrics and 
ready-to-wear, and so far as can be 
learned, they have not cut down produc- 
tion. Certainly, they are not cutting 
at the buying end. Business was steady 
all this week, despite the holiday, and 
some good-sized orders were placed. 

Spinners actually find difficulty in 
meeting demand, in some _ instances. 
Certain of the more popular qualities 
are selling beyond current productive 
capacity, and in rare cases manu- 
facturers have to go from one spinner 
to another to get the desired yarn. 

The explanation offered in the trade 
for the good business now enjoyed is 
that the fabrics produced from spun silk 
fall usually in the low-price range and 
therefore would enjoy normal, if not 
more than normal demand, in a period 
of depression. 


Confer With Dress Trade 
on Stock Losses 


Credit men representing a consider- 
able part of the New York silk fabric 
trade held meeting at the offices of 
the Associated Dress Industries of 
America, Inc., New York, on Tuesday, 
and conferred with David S. N. Moses- 
sohn, executive director of that or- 
ganization, regarding the effect of the 
steck market crash on the credit status 
of the dress manufacturers. The sense 
of the meeting was that, while a con- 
siderable number of factors lost money 
in the stock slump, the credit men still 
had strong confidence in the 
industry and wanted to help 
customers. 

It was urged by one speaker 
dress manufacturers prepare financial 
statements of their condition as_ of 
Nov. 30 instead of waiting until Dec. 31, 
so that the credit men would know their 
status as early as possible. 


dress 
their 


that the 
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| MONQMAC | 


1| Fre 





Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. - 


Sp WL | Worsted Yarns 
aAirNS | In the Grey, Mixtures, 


and Colors 


e for e 
HOSIERY Office and Mills Thornton, R. I. | 


If you have a new idea for staple or 
fancy lines-bring the yarn problem 
to Monomac! We are always will- 
ing to cooperate enthusiastically 


in the development of new ideas. James Lees & Sons Co. 
ee Manufacturers of | | 


"aaer'vanes 6] Cf 


for Weaving and Knitting 





also 





: for Hand Knitting 
od WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. * Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 








Selling Agents Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE 





sew York Agency: serapeitine - Blag. 
WM. H. GRUNDY CoO., INC. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


| For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
| Trade both i in 1 Grey and Mixtures 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 
SELLING AGENTS 


te. . 400 Chestnut St. 
Fry & Crawford Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKWELL WOOLEN Co. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Wool d For Weavi 
gins’ YARNS 2 Fant 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Ga. Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” QO 3 ARON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8 e > 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 















WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


French and English Spun Worszed 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


4 
& Thoma 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Yarn Trade More Optimistic 





Specifications Fair 


On Old Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH there has been no in- 

crease in the amount of business 
placed, November being a quiet month 
vith most spinners, there is a more 
optimistic feeling apparent. Many now 
feel that the yarn trade will not have 
so much to fear from anticipated con- 
traction in general business as was ex- 
pected two weeks ago. 

Several developments have taken 
place to cause the change. London wool 
sales have given a firmer tone to the 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday ) 
Bradford System 


30D Doe, ete, CR eo osik veiw cues $1.00 -$1.05 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)............ 1.05 - 1.10 
2-208 to 2-24, ero by a aa rie kt 1.15 -— 1.20 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46—48s)....... 1.25 -— 1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. (660 ae 1.374- 1.40 
2-30s to 2-328,  bld.S. A. oe 1.35 -— 1.40 
2-32s, 3 bid. (48-50s) . . Pe 
2-20s, § bld. (56s) . Pee vat bie 1.45 - 1.50 
2-26s, NN no cn a 4 1.50 -— 1.55 
ae SO ee ee 
BSE OE RIES op.ca in sae en cence 1.65 - 1.70 
2-368, ¢ bld. (60s) . . iveaceeecs = nce 
§-60s, BRO GD. .-cscceccsccsssss  Q:0e = be 
2-50s, high 4 bid. gases 1.874- 1.90 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.95 -— 1.973 
2 60s, fine, Se eee eee 2.30 - 2.35 
French System 
20s, high, 4 bld. (50s)............... $1.40 -$1.45 
oe a eee ee 1.473- 1.50 
26s, § bld. (56s) . 1.50 — 1.52} 
30s, 4 bid. (60s) .. ee ee 
30s, fine warp (66- -70s) . -vanecn eee = eee 
G0e, SR RUOIIOD 5 ovo. 0 60 Kwawn on - hBW- 1.7 
Ws AMG o ree oy cscs cuss cena tus 1.924- 1.95 
CRA AT ox oh cok cheb cans eminasces 2.274- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, 4 bld (44s).............. $1.10 “$1. 15 
2-188 to 2-20s, —. om. emda ns, "cielo 1.273 
2-268, } bld. (50s) .. eget ~ 1.333 
BS EN acc cect acccaeee * anlecs — 1.37} 
Su I re ae - 1.45 
ee” eer 1.62}- 1.65 


French Spun Merino White 


50s, 50-50. $1.274-$1.30 30s, 70-30. $1.42§-$1. 45 
30s, 60-40. 1.35 - 1.37430s, 80-20.. 1.5C - I. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops— Boston 


en | OO Peer rer eee $1.12-$1.15 
ee ee eer ee 1.10- 1.12 
Piigts @ WOE ROMs 6s ackvesveseens 1.05-- 1.08 
AOE, BTN COIR ccs coccwneu cece 1.03~- 1 05 
a Ee nies Sos wide wes nw .98- 1.00 
ligh a one EERE ee ere 95- .97 
488 N PONE oe aaa a cee mene wee 93- (95 
46s S. P CM saa 440 Soule kawep .90- .93 
ei | UU ee ee .85- 87 
Oe SS. Be Wien a ow x4 eat senacus. .83- .85 
OU ee Binks nies oe scence .82- .83 
Noils— Boston 
ie,.......$0.55-$0.60 Low § bid... $@. 47-$0. £0 
Mi-DA...... <987 oD -~al t bid. me 47 
gh @bid.... .50- .53 46s,. 43- .45 
er.gbld... .48- .50 44s.. Fie: a 43 
Tops— Bradford, Ene. ( (Nov. 21.) 
PO isos ce 40d S bid (Gte.. «2... 27d 
G00 ....08s5. 9a a 8) ere 23d 
4 bid (60s). i a ae 33d Cross-bred (468)... 21d 
§ oid. low (588)... 31d 


raw material market although not caus- 
ing any advance. Those who would 
have taken lowest prices now are con- 
fident enough to hold for slightly higher 
prices. Inventories held by spinners “and 
by manufacturers are small and this is 
one of the most important factors in 
causing a fair amount of optimism at 
this time. 

Although several spinners are going 
ahead with production along their 
former lines in the face of a decrease 
in demand, others state they will cur- 
tail output to meet new conditions con- 
fronting them so there will probably be 
no great increase in stock yarns for the 
market to overcome. 

Several spinners have taken business 
at slight recessions but the price level is 
nominally unchanged during the last 
two weeks. Manufacturers of outer- 
wear and men’s wear state they have 
been offered yarns at two and _ half 
cents lower but spinners state these are 
the exception and that prices as a rule 
are holding fairly well the face of poor 
demand. 

Outerwear Yarns Easier 

Outerwear counts have been offered 
in instances on basis of $1.25 for 2-20s, 
50s, which is 24c. less than two weeks 
Men’s wear mixtures have been 
offered at $1.85 to $1.90 for 2-30s, fine, 
which is lower than last week; largest 
spinners of these qualities report no 
change in quotations. There are definite 


ago. 


indications that spinners in most in- 
stances are making a strong attempt to 


hold yarn prices stable and prevent any 
serious decline as result of more dif- 
ficulty in booking new business. 

There has been little new buying in 
the market during the last two weeks. 
Outerwear trade is almost at the end 
of a season and they are looking for- 
ward to buying for the new lines which 
were opened at Chicago last week where 
it is evident a fair amount of goods 
business was booked by knitters. Mills 
that have old contracts for these counts 
are taking delivery on them in a con- 
servative manner, not taking as called 
for but slightly better than anticipated 
by spinners. 

One of the bright spots has been the 
specifications on men’s wear yarn con- 
tracts manufacturers in almost every 


instance taking yarns on old orders as 


these contracts specify. Spinners cater- 
ing to the men’s wear trade are optimis- 
tic concerning the outlook. There has 
not been especial activity among these 
manufacturers during recent weeks and 
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now the season is half over. Spinners 
believe the last half of the season will 
witness an improvement in volume over 
the first half and look for renewed con- 
tracting shortly after the first of the 
year at the latest. 


Outlook Is Promising 


Purchasing of single yarns for bath- 
ing suits will begin shortly after the 
first of the year and spinners predict 
the volume of this will be larger than 
in any year in history. Good demand 
is expected from other branches of the 
outerwear field at that time for both 
single and two-ply yarns as the spring 
season gets under way. These factors 
lead them to look for a healthy volume 
of new business in the market imme- 
diately after the first of the year. 





Tops and Noils in 
Restricted Market 


Cheap Texas Fall Wool Addi- 
tional Obstacle to Noil 
Price Comeback 


Boston.— There is a firm, slow 
market for tops. Amount of new busi- 
ness arriving is on a small scale. Con- 
sumers of tops are not short of mate- 
rials and topmakers are not particularly 
short of orders. As of Sept. 30 manu- 
facturers’ stocks totalled 11,852,000 Ib.. 
dealer’s stocks 2,695,000 lb., a total of 
14,548,000 lb., as compared with 14,- 
976,000 Ib. on Sept 30, 1928. In the 
Bradford market firmness on all grades 


is an outstanding feature, 64s quoted 
up to 37 pence. 

he noil market fundamentally is in 
the ’ 


poorest pe sition for 


years. The 
grades can be 


purchased on a low 
percentage basis as related to wool and 
although prices are on an 
level consuming interest 
spasmodic, hand-to-mouth 

in small amounts. A very fine Cape 
noil is in fair demand from manufac 
turers of hat felts, but, owing to the 
limited amount of South African wools 
going through the mills this year, the 
supply of this noil has been very small. 
Importers endeavoring to pick up this 
quality in the British and Continental 
markets have found high prices prevail- 


finer 


attractive 
continues 
purchasing 


ing by reason of strong demand. 
lhe noil situation handicapped by 


large accumulation, steady output and 
below normal demand has encountered 
an additional obstacle in the way of 
better prices in the large amount of 
four-six months Texas Fall wool, pur- 
chased on a grease at 19-20c. or 
approximately clean, landed 
Boston. Low prices on _ noil _ by- 
products are hurting topmakers with 
little margin of profit on tops at cur- 
rent prices. 


basis 
53-55e. 
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Dyers and Bleachers of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for the Weaving and Knit- 
ting Trade, also Worsted 
and Rayon Knit Cloth... 
Hosiery... Wool and 
Tops .. Yarns Spooled 
and Coned. 





HIS dyeing establishment has grown steadily 
] ever since the business was started. Every 
job regardless of how small or large receives 
the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 
tions or off-shades. We specialize in 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS. 
Send us a trial order. 


FLorence i 
DYE WORKS i 


WOONSOCKET, R. L 


OLDEST 
DYEING PLANT 


La) tll 
| By.\ | ie 

Tit da) 
COMPANY 


for Piece Goods, Spe- 
cializing Exclusively in 
Fine Wool and Worsted, 
Silk and Wool Fabrics 
(Knit or Woven). 
Also Mohair Fabrics, 
Bradford Finish 
New York Office: 


Pennsylvania Bldg., 
225 W. 34th St. 


PER 


x5 0s 
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Breadth 


It is frequently advantageous to have facilities 
of major degree at your command. ‘The 
Wolfenden establishment has grown to be one 
of the largest processing plants in the world. 
Despite our huge capacity, we never lose sight 
of the personal equation. 
with our customers, large and small. 


R. WOLFENDEN & SONS 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Since 1868 
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We work closely 


Harry C. Wolfenden 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 








Fine Weaving Yarn 


Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


MERRIMACK CARD CLOTHING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


CARD STAMPING 
and REPEATING 
For All Textile Fabrics 


WALTER W. HODGSON, INC. 
S. W. Cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 








WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





* va 





Confidence in Wool Returning 





Markets Constructively Minded— 


Violent 


Boston. 

HERE is no speculative buying of 
wool at this time nor is it likely 
that there will be much change in this 
respect before the new year. Manufac- 
turers have now placed their stocks of 
raw materials on a very steady basis. 
hey are very rarely short of wool and 
just as rarely long of it, in the sense of 
carrying too much material. A leading 
wool merchant states that the situation 
looks better all along the line, that all 
the factors operative at this time are 





Wool Quotations 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne... $0.36 —$0.37 #% blood.. .$0.44 -$0.45 
Fine elthg... .29-— .30 3 blood.. -43 - .44 
A blood...... .42— .43 

Texas and California 

eee . $0.82 -$0.85 
C alifornia, Northern....... in oa @ 
Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) ~ 

A.A.. .$0.92 -$0.95 B-Super.. $0.75 -$0.80 
A-Super.... ; .85 — .88 C-Super.. .70- .73 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 

Re a ee +. 88 -$0.90 
Staple 4 bld........ eee 88 - .90 
Fine and fine medium................ .87 — .89 
RT adr k Co heal a5. hcp ete akcw .87 -— .89 
Se ia FS Wrabane 77 - .79 
Mohair— Domestic 

et) ‘ek .$0.48- $0.50 
eh CRN oss. 25 4's ook anne 2 ew neon $0.65— $0.68 
Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 

Turkey fair, QVEPERC.. ....52 65000550 $0.41 -$0. 43 
Cen II cho '3l 45.19.60 53-49 <a,cw sa ele 43 - .45 


Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 


\ustralia: Montevideo. 
70s.........$0.75 -$0.80 58-60s.. at 39 -$0. 40 
66). ..6sccsu = se Se so=— 39 
58s-60s.... 63 — .65 Sia:. ot = .3e 

ae Aires: 

UIE a Sorts octtenn a etnies fa waa o Se $0.31 -$0.32 
ee ee pre aa oe 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing Mo. li... . 6... 05 sees $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece. oa 


PIORGTNOI OUI Gs 66s! e'6.6 oes os 30 098 27 - .28 
WN ET 2 tis lik eTown aces CRRA 254- .26 
Scotch black face..............- 27 - .28 
2 ist India: Kandahar.. 36 -— .38 

BIN Rc csp ak .eas-8's 4 SLEEK CaS ety ek ES lee 
ical Ss elwabatkle nce ; ; ‘ . .41- .43 
ROOD sais ole 24.0006 as seneke: eee ae 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


ap—Fine white. ........ ccc csccccce $0.83 -$0.85 
Pte NN sis Sac /S.G ow sieameeae 73- .75 
hread White Worsted—Fine. 65- .68 
‘ blood. 48 - 50 
hread C olored Worsted—Fine two- 
ply eC oie .43 - .45 
blood, two- ply.. asap a= «oe 
urd RMR on xs a bcacauen .43 - .48 
WUGMUIN WEED, 555 50s a cans kawecies a= .» 


Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 


\ferinos—Coarse light.............. $0.06 -$0.07 
Fine dark........ ye eet .044- .05 
MMOD car her Ce oa dan 17- .18 

~erges—Blue.. ys dis econo manea's -10- .104 
OMNI oc eao.is bis ae ke Re RS Sw be ae HO .08 — .084 
MS i rae kod arte br cru, Mca Olas .12-  .13 
WINS ake ane oeecenaeieaee ae = 
DERE mite cM bin Cau pe SAYS eA .1- .19 

SME TOON. 35 « <kasienied axes .19- .20 
rsteds—Light. Snisewa« .06 - .07 
MRCS 5 Saran aS SRSA sh 45 ORS UTA -10 - 10} 
ROS te oe oe ee .09 - .094 


Changes 


Likely 


constructive, that worsteds are selling 
right along with fewer cancellations for 
years, that the wool market is in a de- 
cidedly healthy condition. Said another 
merchant: “We will not sell our wool at 
any lower prices, only a few houses 
have any sizable stocks and the situa- 
tion looks better not only in the United 


Less 


States but in the world markets 
generally.” 

Topmakers are not supporting the 
wool market to any large extent, 


whether because they are well covered 
or because they anticipate a lower level 
it is impossible to say. On September 30 
there was about 14,500,000 pounds of 
wool top of all grades in the United 
States and a year ago there was a sim- 
ilar amount. Quarter by quarter the 
wool top stock situation is a_ stable 
proposition. It is very encouraging for 
topmakers to know that their large pro- 
duction has been passing so steadily into 
consumption. 

Consumption of wool this year 
promises to be the largest for several 
years and an even more important mat- 
ter for the domestic wool trade and the 
domestic wool grower is the fact that 
during the past two years about 75% of 
the wool going through the mills was 
produced in the United States. Over 
the past five or six years imports of 
foreign wools have been on the down 
grade, and coinciding with the decreased 
import there has been an _ increased 
domestic production, this year’s clip the 
largest for years. 

Whether imports will continue to de- 
cline will be determined in large part 
by the success marketwise of the large 
amount of South American, New Zea- 
land and Australian wool to be offered 
during the next five or six months. The 
New Zealand clip under ordinary con- 
ditions is marketed in about five months 
and the selling program this season has 


been arranged on this basis. Had 
opening prices proved too low other 


arrangements would have been made to 
extend the selling season as in the 
of Australian wools. It seems probable 
that the demand will be sufficiently 
strong to justify the growers in letting 
their wools go, though it is not expected 
that selling interests will make any un- 
necessary sacrifices. 

The opening sales of the last series of 
London wool auctions of the year met 
very generally the anticipations of the 
wool tn ade, prices on the average being 
up 7% from the closing prices of the 
orecedine sales. The sale did little more 
than establish values ruling in Bradford 
and London at the time. The market 
has maintained its firmness. 


case 
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Restricted Buying 
of Rags and Wastes 


Mill Demand Languid Although 


Prices Seem on a Generally 


Attractive Level 
Boston. — Mills are buying substi- 
tutes sparingly. Graders now able to 
obtain mixed rags on a much lower 
basis are able to quote rather attractive 
prices to manufacturers and to the 
mills that do their own picking. There 


is almost an entire lack of confidence 


in the Dewsbury market. A number 
of graders report that unless new 
orders are forthcoming very shortly 


there will be no alternative but short 


time. Trade with the United States 
continues very poor, although best 
white knits, coarse Shetlands, Silver 
Blues and similar sorts are all much 
easier in price. The American old 
woolen rag market is lifeless. 

The wool waste market shows nv 


change from a week ago. The price 
trend is dowward particularly in the 
finer grades of threads. Dewsbury 
reports an American order for a very 
choice white thread at 26} 


pence per 
pound or approximately 70c. landed 
duty paid in Boston. White lap wastes 
are easier in the foreign market. 


Colored lap wastes are relatively active. 
Germany is in the market for a 48-50s 
colored lap at around 15 pence per 
pound. 

Output of worsted wastes of 
several classes is continuing at 
rate from 


the 
a good 
American mills whereas the 
consuming branch of the industry is 
showing further evidence of slowing 
down which however may be arrested 
on the appearance of real cold weather 
imparting a snap to the goods market. 
There is an uneasy fee ling regarding 
the position of all thre ads above three- 


eighths blood. The trend is downward 
in merino threads but there is not 
enough business passing to establish 


definite values. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Nov. 23, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


Nov. 23 1929 1928 
Domestic 2,982,000 203,415,000 205,600,000 
Foreign 666,000 90,844,000 83,196,000 
Total.. 3,648,000 294,259,000 288,796,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston.. 666,000 90,844,000 83,196,000 
Philadelphia 2,624,000 82,928,000 65,638,000 
New York.. 695,000 65,354,000 60,160,000 

Total 3,985,000 239,126,000 208,994,000 
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For Rich and 
Fast Blacks 


NATIONAL 
DIAZINE BLACK §& 


A new black of unusual fastness 


For the first time a domestic manu- 





facturer is able to offer the fastest 
to light of all developed blacks: 
National Diazine Black S Extra. 


When diazotized and developed, it 
possesses good fastness to perspira- 


tion, hot pressing, and washing. 


A request to any of our branch 
offices will bring to you complete 
description of this important addi- 
tion to our line and instructions 
for its application. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
1 
i 
| 
| 
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“ALL OILS LOOK 
ALIKE TO ME”’ 





This is the song that 


FULLITIN 


sings when it is poured into the 
fulling machine to do its bit. 


Mineral Oil that arch enemy of the 
finisher is powerless in the presence of 


FULLITIN 


and works as good as any other oil 
because of the ingratiating, all absorbing 
affinity that FULLITIN possesses for 
anything that may be used as a lubricator 
of wool. 


One millful of goods will prove it. 
Sample of Fullitin and Folder T 


sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF Co. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The output which finds demand these 
days must be characterized by some 


superiorities. Stocks treated with the 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


suffer no weakening of the fibre, feel 
softer, look better, and cost no more to 


produce. 


Ask your 
supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE’ 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





1929 
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Chemists’ Annual Meeting 


Fundamental Research For Industry 
a Topic 


PHILADELPHIA.—One of the main 
considerations that will be discussed at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, scheduled for Dec. 6 and 7 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, will be 
ways and means of beginning group 
action in the textile industry along the 
lines of fundamental research. 

Annual business meeting will be held 
at 11 a.m. Saturday morning and the 
annual dinner is scheduled for 6 p.m. 
that evening. Friday there will be a 
council meeting and the research com- 
mittee will meet at 3 p.m. Friday eve- 
ning a social gathering is planned. 

The papers to be presented at the 
technical session on Saturday morning 
were listed in detail on page 103 of our 
for Nov. 23. Other papers are 
as follows: “Fashion and the Chemist,” 
Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing di- 
rector, Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States, Inc.; “Securing 
Uniiorm Shades in Dyeing Viscose 
Fabrics,” Charles A. Seibert, E. I. Du 
I 
( 
( 


issue 


ont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; ‘Fast 
‘olor Dyeing in the Converting Plant,” 
rmond W. Clark, Umans Bros, Inc.; 
“Behavior of Ammonium Salts in the 
ve Bath,” Alan Claflin, L. B. Fortner 
Co.: “How the Textile Chemist Must 
Sell Himself,” Andrew Fisher, Te-rtile 
‘eciew,; “Variables in Silk Hosiery 
Dyeing,” Louis S. Zisman, Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., Ine. 
committee on arrangements for 
innual meeting believe that Phila- 
delphia, because of its geographical loca- 
as related to the membership of 
the association, is the logical place for 
a gathering. They state that plans 
esent indicate that this will be the 
est number of textile chemists and 
c ists. that have assembled in the 
Cuited States up to this time. 





Want Next A.A.T.C.C. 
Annual at Chattanooga 


IATTANOOGA, TENN.—Decision to 
the holding of the 1930 annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
hattanooga, was reached at a meet- 
1 the south-central region of the 
ization held here recently. 
e meeting was held in the form of 
a4 (inner-smoker at Hotel Patten and 
attended by about 35 representa- 
trom all sections of the territory. 
L Bamberger of Cedartown, Ga., 

led at the session. 

1 Taylor of Newnan, Ga., was 
: d as the official delegate to the 
‘J<. convention of the national body to 
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be held in Philadelphia. He was in- 
structed to issue a formal invitation to 
the convention to come to Chattanooga. 

R. D. Sloan, Standard-Coosa-That- 
cher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., was named 
chairman of the nominating committee 
to select a new president and other 
officers for the division. The ticket will 
be voted upon at the next meeting to be 
held here in about 3 months. 


Chemical Conference to Be Held 
in London Next Summer 


A chemical conference is to be held 
in London, July 28 to August 2, 1930, 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
will be attended by its representatives in 
fourteen European countries. A num- 
ber of officials of the Bureau will be 
in attendance, as will several members 
of the Department’s Chemical Advisory 
Committee. There will be sessions with 
representatives of interested trade asso- 
ciations. 

The success of the conference in Paris 
this year, where conditions in only seven 
European countries were analyzed, led 
to the more ambitious plan for the 1930 
meeting. 

Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, will be in attendance, 
as will C. C. Concannon, the head of 
the bureau’s chemical division, and his 
assistant T. W. Delahanty. Other of- 
ficials of the department who will be 
present are: Grosvenor M. Jones, of the 
finance division; Eric T. King, of the 
specialities division; Thomas R. Taylor, 
the Assistant Director of the Bureau, 
and Louis Domeratzky, of the Bureau 
of Regional Information. 

A. Cressey Morrison, the chairman of 
the advisory committee to the Secretary 
of Commerce, on chemical matters, will 
attend the conference, as will several 
members of his committee which, at 
present, is constituted as follows: A. 
Cressey Morrison, chairman; Harrison 
E. Howe; L. H. Baekeland; S. A. Blair; 
Alfred S. Burdick; Lamont Dupont; 
Henry Howard; Charles L. Huisking; 
Gustavus Obar; H. C. Parmelee; Fred 
Rosengarten; J. T. Skelly; Walter C. 
Teagle; Ernest T. Trigg, and S. W. 


Wilder. 


Pastel Shades on Durene 
by Autogyp Process 


On account of the present vogue for 
pastel shades, two color cards have been 
issued by the Surpass Chemical Co., 
Inc., Albany, N. Y. One card contains 
samples of bleached and dyed flat-knit 
and ribbed cotton fabrics in six pastel 
shades. These samples have all been 
bleached and dyed in a practical way 
with the Autogyp process of bleaching 
and dyeing in one operation. The other 
card shows six pastel shades on a 
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Durene fabric. This mercerized fabric, 
due to its lustrous qualities, is espe- 
cially suitable for light tints. 





BUSINESS NEWS 





Headley Emulsified 
Products Co., to Expand 


The Headley Emulsified Products Co. 
recently became the successor to Headley 
Good Roads Co. of Philadelphia, who for 
21 years have manufactured emulsified 
asphalt products. The new company will 
expand this line to cover all of the follow- 
ing industrial uses: Highway construction 
and maintenance, railroad platforms and 
crossings, waterproofing, damp-proofing and 
protective coatings for all types of struc- 
tures. 

The officers of the new corporation are: 
president, Edgar S. Ross, director of re- 
search and development of the old com- 
pany, and formerly in charge of investi- 
gations on roofings and waterproofings at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research ; 
vice-president, Parmely W. Herrick, of the 
Herrick Co., Cleveland, Ohio; vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, M. W. Lefever, for 15 
years in a similar position with the Headley 
Good Roads Co.; secretary, Geo. D. Web- 
ster, of Cleveland. 


General Refractories Co., 
Appoints Agents 

The General Refractories Co. has re- 
cently appointed the Paxson Taggart Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa., as their exclusive 
high temperature cement dealer representa- 


tive in the Philadelphia district and the 
surrounding counties of Chester, Mont- 
gomery, and Bucks. Their territory will 
also include the southern half of New 


The products that this dealer will 
for the General Refractories Co. 
Grefco chrome high temperature 
and Standard silica bonding 


Jersey. 
handle 
are 
cement, 
cement. 

The General Refractories Co. has also 
appointed the Bison Builders Supply Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., as their high temperature 
cement dealer representative in Erie 
County, New York. 


Wicaco Machine Corp., 
Succeeds Wicaco Screw & 
Machine Works 


The recent item in this column describ- 
ing the expansion and change of name of 
the Wicaco Screw & Machine Works, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., did not give the full name 
of the company. That firm which spe- 
cializes on rayon machinery, will now 
operate as the Wicaco Machine Corp. 


New Sales Manager at 
U. S. Electrical Tool Co. 

The United States Electrical Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, announces the appointment of 
Ralph H. Clore as new general sales man- 
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American We are pleased to announce that 


we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic 
Acid 90%. 


Formic. view: Formic, Acid is. amos 


chemically pure, water white in 


e color, and is packed in domestic 
Acid carboys containing 115 pounds 


each. 


Write for sample and quotation 
from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


NASHVILLE 


Headquarters 
for Silicate of Soda 


We can tell you how Quartz Quality Silicate 
helps: 

to weight silk 

to prevent rust stains 

to bleach any fibre to snowy white 


Send for formulae and samples 
Philadelphia Quartz Company 
General Offices: Philadelphia 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 





Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 


FOR DYEING 


More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed 


FOR MERCERIZING 


Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 
FOR PRINTING 


It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 


Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine 


Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St., 


Phone—Jefferson 6000 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO.., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DYESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 





NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
YY) RED OIL OLIVE OIL 


Palm Oil 

Curd SOAP 

Olive SOAP  or'nit, 

Soap Powder For Mill Floors 


Let Us Supply You 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


WHIRLWIND 


THE ALL-AROUND EXTRACTOR 


Down go costs... 
up go profits when 
this remarkable ma- 
chine swings into 
action. 

—— See Also—— 
——CATALOG—— 


‘ FLETCHER WORKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlin 
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S. R. DAVID & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS 


New England Agents: 
VIOLAMINE: Guyan Col. & Chem. Wks. 
SOLUBLE BLUE: Standard Ultramarine Co. 
FADE-OMETER: Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
252 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


*’Tetrakierol’ , 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Recommended for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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ager. He succeeds George M. Lawrence 
who, after a number of years as branch 
manager and general sales manager, re- 
signed to become vice-president of the 
General Radial Drill Co., also of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Clore is well qualified for this new 
position, having had actual production ex- 
perience, and having served as branch sales 
manager for the last several years. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the portable 
electric tool and machine fields. 





Qakite Family Boards Overland 
Special 


Members of the organization of Oak- 
ite Products, Inc., New York, includ- 
ing their many district representatives 
throughout the country, boarded the 
“Oakite Overland Special” at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania Friday evening of last 
week at 7 p.m. but were allowed imme- 
diate stopover of three hours for ade- 
quate disposal of food at the company’s 
“Engineers’ Frolic.” 

This year’s get-together of the Oakite 
family was the largest and most unique 
one ever held. The banquet hall was 
rigged up like a train-shed and the 
tables, which represented the different 
cars of the train, were given names. 

The “heavy” part of the program in- 
cluded music furnished by the company’s 
own orchestra and vaudeville acts. 





USEFUL CATALOGS 








Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines. 
One of the best-arranged and most- 
attractive machinery catalogs we have 
seen for some time is the new parts cat- 
alog issued by the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., for its “Reading” 
full-fashioned knitting machine. This 
handsomely bound volume is intended 
primarily to give at a moment’s notice 
all the information needed for ordering 
repair parts. It is further intended to 
serve as an instruction book for machine 
affording a better understanding 
he mechanical principles involved. 
\ large folded insert, measuring 45 in. 
in width and permanently mounted on a 
fabric backing, illustrates the 24-section 
legger with lockstitch attachment. Other 
excellent illustrations are contained in 
the book. The catalog is well indexed 
and contains a useful glossary of the 
echnical terms used in the full-fashioned 
losiery industry. 

* * * 

Cog Belt Drives. The Westinghouse 

Electric & Manufacturing Co. announce 


fixers, 
t 


+ 
( 


the publication and distribution of its 
leaflet No. 20392, entitled, “Cog Belt 
] es for Industrial Service.” The 


advantages, and construction of 
cog-belt drives are clearly and concisely 
explained. Illustrations of construction 
é application of these drives are in- 
cluded, as well as a table of available 
dard sizes of belts. 
x ok * 


Large Vertical Motors. The Wagner 

tric Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has issued 

bulletin, No. 159, on large vertical 

rs, covering all types, in ratings of 

1s 30 hp. All the motors, it is ex- 

d, have the same flange or lug 

sions, making it possible to inter- 

‘ motors of different types and rat- 

es on the same mounting dimension. 

er feature is the “labyrinth seal,” 

is claimed to prevent the leakage 
ricant into the motor windings. 


OBITUARY 





Frederick Jennings 


Frederick Jennings, member of the fac- 
ulty of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
recognized as an authority on wool, died 
Nov. 20, 1929, at the age of 73 years. For 
11 years he was employed by the Canadian 
Government in their Department of Agri- 
culture, live stock branch. Mr. Jennings 
was born in England May 31, 1856. He 
worked in the mills of Elworthy Bros., 
Wellington, manufacturers of the well 
known West of England woolens and wors- 





Frederick Jennings 


teds. He came to the United States in 
1873, to Philadelphia. He became a citizen 
of this country in 1880. Arriving in the 
United States about the time of beginning 
of the worsted industry here he has been 
identified with concerns that represent steps 
in the development of this trade in the 
United States. He was employed at vari- 
ous times by Fiss, Bains & Erben; Carlton 
Mills, William Wood & Co., and the Pe- 
quea Mills. In 1894 Mr. Jennings became 
associated with the Philadelphia Textile 
School as instructor in raw materials of the 
woolen and worsted industry, remaining 
with that institution until 1913. He then 
resigned to enter the employ of the Cana- 
dian Government as adviser on wool. Mr. 
Jennings in that capacity visited Canadian 
wool growers and instructed them in the 
proper way to prepare fleeces for market, 
supervised the grading and aided in the 
establishment of cooperative selling of 
wool by Canadian farmers. April 1, 1924, 
he was honored by being elected member 
of the University Club of Ottawa, although 
not a university graduate himself. He re- 
turned to the Philadelphia Textile School 


in 1924 and was rendering service there 
until his death. 
Owen Osborne 
Owen Osborne, president, Owen Os- 


borne, Inc., Philadelphia, pioneer hosiery 
manufacturer, died Nov. 18 at his home in 
Rydal, Pa., after a prolonged illness. He 
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was 80 years old and was recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities on matters 
concerning the manufacture of seamless 
hosiery in the United States. Mr. Osborne 
was the author of a book on the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, the business he has been 
identified with since he was old enough to 
work. He was born in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, and came to the United States with 
his parents when a boy. Mr. Osborne was 
a member of the Union League and the 
Hunting Valley Country Club. 





Charles Stebbin Doggett 


Charles Stebbin Doggett, aged 71 years, 
for many years director of the textile de- 
partment of Clemson College, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., until his retirement two years 
ago, died at his home in Clemson, Nov. 15. 
Prof. Doggett, who was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, came to Clemson College 24 years 
ago as professor of textile chemistry and 
dyeing, and director of the textile school. 
He had been educated at Oberlin 
College and at technical schools in Europe. 
His work at Clemson did much to establish 
the high standard of its textile school. 
Besides his widow, who was Miss Sara 
Verty, of Bramley, England, he leaves five 
daughters. 


Capt. F. C. White 


Captain F. C. White, aged 58, for 27 
years superintendent of the Lenoir (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, died at his home in Lenoir 
from pneumonia, following a stroke suf- 
fered a few weeks ago. Born at Old 
Furnace, Gaston County, he entered cotton 
mills in Gastonia with his brother, the late 
J. O. White, but left there in 1902 to be- 


come connected with the Lenoir mill. 


Cornelius A. Finehout 


Cornelius A. Finehout, 58 years old, for 
several years master mechanic at the plant 
of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., died last week following a short 
illness. Until last March he worked for 
the Sanford company when he resigned to 
enter the employ of the McCleary branch 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills. He was 
prominent in fraternal circles. 


E. Rodney Avery 


E. Rodney Avery, assistant agent of the 
Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass., com- 
mitted suicide by inhaling gas at his home 
in that town on Nov. 6. Mr. Avery was 
24 years old, a native of Providence, R. L., 
and had lived in Webster for the last 20 
years. He was considered a_ valuable 
executive by officials of the Slater interests. 


H. A. Coles 


Henry Aylett Coles, Atlanta district 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., died recently in New Orleans, 
La., of heart failure. A veteran in the 
Westinghouse service, he had joined the 
company while its plant was located in 
Garrison Alley, Pittsburgh. He was born 
in Tallwood, Albemarle County, Va., in 
1870. 


J. Madison Dean 


J. Madison Dean, aged 65, of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., for many years connected 
with the Fingerville (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
one of the first cotton yarn mills in the 
Spartanburg section, died suddenly from a 
heart attack on Nov. 7. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


1 to 3 inches..........$4.50 per inch 
OO BS, osucn siaee 4.30 per inch 
10 to 19 inches........ .. 4.20 per inch 


>} 





economies in production, 


LAST CALL 


Address Adv. 


CUDERUUSENUUEEOOEEOOEEUOEOUUEUSUUEEUOCOOUOEEOUAEUEECUOOOUEOUOEESOOOEOUOEOHOGEOUEROTEEEEE 


“4: 


UOUUCEOROECEGEDEDOROSEROOOROEOROHGHOEOUDOGOROEOOOGOROROODROOOOOORROOROROROESECOSURG EURO OOROOREOUCCOOEOOONY 


Full Fashioned 


Hosiery Fixer 


Familiar with all makes, compe- 


tent to take full charge, wants 


POUPURUUEOEOOEOOEOEUEEDSOECUEOEOUECEEUEDEOOUUEOEOUEOEOUEDY 


position immediately. First class 


Middle age. 


references at hand. 


Address Adv. 597, Ts 
Tenth Ave it 


xtile 
New 


World 


36th St., York City 


SeTETEPPEDEPTE ESE COTE ELUNE POROROOEDERORED Komapeed senE TRE TTTTETERETETEETETTETENT TEN EEEGT 


oUOOEODUDEDDONEOROROEORORODOHONOONED 


TTT 


VOFUEOUOUDODURGEOHORORONOEOUOOOUEGDONOEOROEOOOUNAEESONOEOROROOOEOOEODS 


CHCEUELUCEEEOOEUDEROEOROEDEOEOEONOEOUGEDEDIEUEOEOEOHONOOSEOUOOROODEOEOUCNCHOUREDNOOEOEONOHOEREDODOOOROEOES® 


COTTON MILL 
EXECUTIVE 


Experienced cotton mill executive with 
a successful 


Te 


toseeeeenene 


teen 


svenseeoneeeee 


record as and 


manager is open for a new connection. 


treasurer 


Is thoroughly familiar with cotton buy- 


setncenuent 


ing, mill management and sales. 


Address 
Te nth 


Ady 598, 
Ave. at 


Textile 
New 


World 


36th St York City 


POCO EON OOOOEOCEOEOOCUECECUTOEEDEOCECEONE 


TOCHOEOUEOUCOHOEDOECEROEEE 


SECUCEDUEOEUTUECEOEUEDEUDORDEONOUOUSOEOEOECEOEOEOROOOUOUEOROEGESODEDOOOEUOOROSUEDEOSSEOEEEEOEONEDEDN) cod 


SULEUURECEUENCEUREGEAOEDELOROETOEOEEOEOESOEOEOSOOECONCEOEOAEOOUGUOOOEOEOSEOEEORONEOESOROROROEOOROREREONEE 


DESIGNER 





Aged 34, 





15 years’ broad experience in i 
manufacture of all kinds of Woolen and 
= Worsted goods. Excellent wool expert and 
= mill efficient on production, quality and =z 
= economy At present employed. = 
: _ Address Adv. 589, Textile World : 
E Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City = 
ONUNUNONOOOEUAOEONOEOUSUROROEOSNCHDEONOURODOROEOOONSERD OOCEOROODODERAROOOCEEROOOOCRCEERRORCEEEOR FS 
TH nis 
: Dyer and Finisher on Rayon’ : 
: Piece Goods = 
= Have had unlimited experience on Rayon : 
= Piece Goods of all kinds. Will be open z 
= for engagements on or about December = 
= 15th. = 
= _ Address Ady. 591, Textile World : 
= Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City s 
DENELEHEVODOUUUVALAUEAAUOAUONUUONNNNRUNERENEOUNEOHEDUOOROEESNUNEUQOOOOUENOOEOONUOONOEOOSOEOOONONENONONEE 
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and engraving which have wide possibilities in the creation of artistic effects as well as 
Applicable to wall paper and oil cloth as well as to textiles. 
Can develop both die-and-mill process and pantograph work, also hand engraving in com- 
bination with panto and lithographic processes. 

Tomorrow may be too late for you in the securing of valuable artistic 
and rapid processes which will give a great advantage to some of your competitors. 


190, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 






20 to 29 inches...........$4.10 per inch 
30 inches (one page)............$120.00 
POSITIONS WANTED.....$3.50 per inch 


Copy cannot be accepted after 5 p.m. Wednesday 





POSITIONS WANTED 


CHUOEEOEGEUEDEDEOOEEEOEOEGEOUCEOECEOUGEOUUEOCEOOOECEDOGRUEOROUGUGOUOEOEOHOEGEOECUSHOROUSOOEOEGUCUGOREUEUOUEGUGHOLOO ROCCE GOEOEOOGOROSOROUGUEOEOSUROEOROUOODUGOOGUGUOUGOGUGUOU OREO OGEOEOOOUEOUOUSUCHOUREOGOOUOEONE 


OVERSEER ENGRAVER 


Position wanted in progressive print works by a skilled man of exceptional experience, 
and artistic and practical ability in all branches of engraving. 
knowledge of shop methods and of management of men. 





Practical and scientific 
Also has processes of designing 


SUENUUOREUUOEEROOOOEEOOUOENCOUEEEOODEOOOUROCUUEEEOOOUOUOOEREUEONEOOREOUODESUUUREREORECUOORULGORREOOEEGAUEROUUEEEOEEOOOOOSROGEEHOOEOOOUEOOOOENAUOOROUUOURUOEOUOOUEOUOOEESOOOEUOOONOOOEREOOOROGOEEOOOOENNOOEOOOROOUORONOET 


SOUHCHOEOEDEGHOUEORGHOUOEOOEOROEUEOEGEGOOGROEOEOEOUROGUEOROROROEOD OURS ODOGRONOGONOUOOROEORGUSUDOOUEOEOROED SS 


RAYON DYER 


Dyer, rayon skeins, 7 years’ 
perience all types of dyes. 





thorough ex- 
Good matches, 


fine winding, excellent finish. Good 
references. 
Address Adv. 596, Textile World 


PT 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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Help Wanted 


| 


OUOEOEDEEOEOROEOEENGORONOROECEGRCODORONORORSEOUROROROADOCUOUOORORGREODEROOOSOHOEOOEOEOOD 





= susvenceneesecnceeesnencusceseeseeeteusen, 





LUPOEEOEOUDECEOODOEOOOEEEEOROEOEONDEOSOUUUEOEOEOEROOOEOOONOEONOAOOOOSCOOADODUEEORONOOONOUROOSOONRORODOODD 


WANTED 


WORSTED WEAVING 
YARN SALESMAN 


with established Philadelphia trade. 
State experience, reference and age. 
Address Adv. 588, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 


TEUDOUOASOEUEOEOOEOEUAONDEDEGHOOEORORGOGEEOOOEUEOROROOUOOUEOEONOOOROUOEREEOEOEOEONOEOOEORDROUOOOOOORONOEDE 


SUUUUEROECOEOOCOEOCEOREOHOHOONE 


SHOUNeUeeENOeeeneneanenenecnneunosenentants 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Manufacturers who are in need of superin 
tendents or overseers for any department of mil! 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, carr 
Textile World, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by 
man 50 yrs. of age, Swedish, married. Worked 
on raw stock, piece dyes, tops, slubbing and 
worsted yarn. Familiar with all makes dyeing 
machines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 129, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Worked on woolen and worsted mixes, low grade 


satinets. Familiar with Whitin, Cashiko, D&F, 
Lombard and Proctor & Sehwartz machines. 
A No. 1 recommendations. 

O. B. 139, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. FINISHING. Position 
wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on ripple finish broadeloths, 
velours, suedes, suitings, bolivias, ete. Familiar 
with all makes finishing machinery. Good 
references 


O. B. 147, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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The size of a space is its height in inches 
multiplied by number of columns in width, 
i.e. 2 cols. wide x 2 in. high 4 inches. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

SUPT. OR MGR. SILK MILL. Position 
wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all yarns, raw silk, viscose, 
celanese, some worsted, cotton, etc. Familiar 
with Atwood throwing machines, Sipp & East- 
wood warpers, Universal quillers and winders. 
A No. 1 recommendations. 

O. B. 152, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. OR OVERSEER COTTON CARDING 
& SPINNING, OVERSEER SPOOLING, etc. 
Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Worked on sheeting, toweling, 
napkins, knitting yarn and tire cord. Familiar 
with H&B, Whitin, Lowell, Mason and Woon- 
socket machines. First-class references. 

O. B. 226, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





WORSTED DESIGNER OR ASST. SUPT. IN 
WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by 
man 45 yrs. of age, Scotch, married. Worked 
on all kinds of woolens and worsteds. A No. 1 
references. 

O. B. 263, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER KNITTING IN UNDERWEAR 
MILL. Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age 
American, married. Worked on sweaters, bath- 
ing suits, underwear. Familiar with all makes 
knitting machines. First-class recommendations 

O. B. 269, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WORSTED YARN MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. Position wanted by man 41 yrs. of age 
American, married. Worked on worsted weav 
ing and knitting yarns, silk, mohair, artificial 
silk and camel hair. Familiar with all makes 
worsted yarn machinery. Good recommendations 

O. B. 293, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





ASSISTANT DYER (PREFERABLY WST.) 
Position wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, Scotch, 
single. Worked on worsted and cotton jerseys 
worsted goods, mohair plush, unions and cotton 
with silk effects. Familiar with all makes 
dyeing machines. First-class references. 

O. B. 496. Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WOOL AND WASTE REPRESENTATIVE 
Position wanted by man 25 yrs. of age, English 
single. Worked on waste and noils. Good ref- 
erences. 

O. B. 650, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. SPINNING. Position 
wanted by man 34 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds woolen goods 
Familiar with D&F and J&B mules. A No. 1 
references. 


O. B. 1137, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. WEAVING 
Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, Amer'i- 
can, married. Worked on all kinds of woolens 


and worsteds. Familiar with C&K, Draper 
automatie and dobby looms. First-class refer 
ences. 


O. B. 1181, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
EXPERT LOOM FIXER OR OVERSEER OF 

WEAVING. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of 

age, French-American, single. Worked on C&K, 


Draper and Stafford looms. First-class refer- 
ences, 


O. B. 1208, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. WLN. OR WST. MILL. _ Position 
wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, American, mar 
ried. Familiar with all classes woolens and 
worsteds. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1314, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER WLN. CARDING OR SUPT 
VARN. Position wanted by man 45 yrs. of 


age, American, married. : 
of goods. Familiar with all makes carding 
machinery. First-class recommendations. 

O. B. 1344, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Worked on all classes 


OVERSEER 


WLN. CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 46 yrs. of age, American mar: 
ried. Worked on all grades of woolens and 


knit goods. Familiar with D&F, Cashiko tapes 
and Whitin cards. 


O. B. 1395, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


